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WHO'S WHO 


GENE TUNNEY is desperately in earnest about 
this Congress, falsely labeled Youth and deceitfully 
called American. All of his fighting instincts have 
been aroused by Communism. He is an American. 
As such, he detests Moscowism and the propaganda 
of the Soviets. He is a natural hero for virile 
American youth, and his title to leadership is based 
on achievement. We insistently demanded that he 
write his reflections on the Wisconsin Congress. We 


ask our readers to give his conclusions the greatest.“ 


possible publicity. And to give him all possible sup- 
port in his campaign against the American Youth 
Congress. . . . EZRA POUND, pioneer in poetry 
before the World War, is also an economist of high 
rating. His writing in this field has been abundant. 
The present article was sent to us from Italy, be- 
fore Mussolini’s declaration. .. . JOHN LAFARGE 
begins a series of short pieces, due from time to 
time, on the construction of a sound social order. 
... JOHN WILTBYE rapped tartly on the platform 
of the Republicans (July 13); he now knocks a few 
chips off the Democratic planks. . . . GERARD 
DONNELLY witnessed the Philadelphia-Willkie af- 
fair; twas but right he should observe the Roose- 
veltians. He is not partisan; he strives only to feel 
the pulses of the parties. .. . FRANCIS X. CON- 
NOLLY follows this article with another, bringing 
his topic up to our day. . . . THE POETS can only 
be roll-called: James E. Whitehead, of South Da- 
kota; Lucy Kent, of New York; Sister Mary St. 
Virginia, of Chicago; Sister Miriam, of Dallas, Pa.; 
Henry Rago, of Notre Dame. 


NEXT WEEK: A story from England, Putting God 
on Your Doorstep, about an exciting enterprise. 
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COMMENT 











THE THIRD TERM issue becomes the major ques- 
tion in the Presidential elections of 1940. It super- 
sedes the issue of American intervention or isola- 
tion as regards the European war; both Democrats 
and Republicans are almost in agreement on that 
question. It is more important than the issue of 
American preparedness; both Democrats and Re- 
publicans have written almost the same program 
on this question. It is more vital than the issues 
of social and economic legislation; neither Demo- 
crats nor Republicans can offer a solution to these 
problems that is altogether convincing. But the 
issue of the third term must split the nation now, 
and will profoundly affect the nation of the future. 
This is not a political issue between Democrats 
and Republicans; it is an American issue, between 
those who believe in the traditional American sys- 
tem and those who would reject that system. This, 
moreover, is not an issue based on tradition; it 
has its roots in the democratic principle under 
which this nation is governed. It is not an issue 
that is to be fought on the score of personalities 
or persons; it must be settled on the basis of Presi- 
dents. AMERICA has declared itself against a third 
term for any President of the United States, no 
matter what his qualifications may be, no matter 
what the crisis may be. This declaration was made 
in these pages more than a year ago, was frequent- 
ly reiterated, and is now once more affirmed as the 
Democratic party carries the third-term issue to 
the electorate in November. 


THE DEMOCRATS, at their Chicago Convention, 
were themselves the best illustration of the dangers 
inherent in a third term. Many of them, how many 
no one knows, were as opposed to a third-term 
policy as were the Republicans. They were silent, 
through fear or political ambition. They were in 
the grip of a machine, that would bolt them in their 
place or grind them to dust. The Democratic dele- 
gates did not have the open freedom of democracy, 
the full liberty of the ballot. The third-termites 
had bored into the platform. Some few leaders, like 
Carter Glass and James A. Farley and Tydings of 
the Free State of Maryland registered their pro- 
tests, mildly it may be, but with purpose. But more 
than ninety per cent succumbed to the draft move- 
ment and voted the party line as solidly as at the 
recent elections in Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia. 
As the Democratic party goes, under the control 
of a third-term candidate, so will go the United 
States, under a third-term President. 


oe 7 = 
SOME disturbed inquiries have arisen in this coun- 
try concerning United Press reports that the Holy 
See has given its approval to the Pétain regime in 
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France. The Papal Nuncio to France, Msgr. Valerio 
Valeri, is said to have been instructed to support 
the Pétain Government in its work of French re- 
construction. Since that Government is obviously 
under the absolute control of Hitler the question 
is asked whether that implies some sort of Papal 
approval of Nazi totalitarianism. Naturally, the 
first question to be answered is whether these re- 
ports are valid. Interviews with Vatican personages 
are not infrequently somewhat colored by the mind 
of the interviewer. Granting, however, their truth 
—and no serious reason has been alleged for ques- 
tioning it—the rule will apply here as in most mat- 
ters concerning the external policy of the Holy See, 
that the simplest and most evident explanation is 
the best. The Holy See is invariably willing to 
praise an objective, tangible good when accom- 
plished by any government, even though it will 
withhold its approval from anti-religious or anti- 
social elements in that government or controlling 
it. If Caiphas or Herod, for whatever reasons of 
their own, provide freedom of religious worship, 
issue measures in defense of public morals, eradi- 
cate certain abuses, the Holy See will give honest 
credit to Caiphas and Herod for precisely that. 
What the Holy See postulates of governments, 
like what it postulates of individuals, is not con- 
ditioned by if’s and but’s, but is a plain insistence 
that certain things be done, because they are God’s 
law and for no other reason. But the giving of 
this honest credit does not alter the Church’s 
relentless condemnation of Caiphas and Herod. It 
gives no basis to the lyrical outbursts of occasional 
ecclesiastical optimists, who see in such fortunate 
occurrences a sign that Caiphas and Herod are 
ready to be baptized; and it gives no countenance 
to the fears of those who imagine that the Bark 
of Peter is slipping from its moorings. 


THOSE who pin their hopes of greater freedom of 
religious worship in Mexico on last-minute cam- 
paign statements made by candidate Avila Cama- 
cho have but to face the facts squarely to realize 
fully how groundless are these expectations. No 
wide-awake Mexican Catholic was deceived in the 
slightest by Camacho’s attempt to win the Catholic 
vote. Under the stress of the home-stretch cam- 
paign, Camacho gave some vague assurances of 
religious freedom, but these were couched in such 
equivocal language that it is easy to discern the 
tongue in the cheek. Imagine anything more inane 
than “all religions will have the number of minis- 
ters essential to the demands of its worship”! That 
statement embodies, exactly, what the present 
Mexican Government tolerates. It is, and will be, 
under Camacho, the Government which will de- 
termine how many priests are to serve each com- 











munity. But even were Camacho sincere in his 
declarations—there is every reason to doubt it, 
since no such assurances were given at the outset 
of his campaign—he will never be in a position to 
realize his promises. If Camacho is seated as Presi- 
dent, it will be by the act of the new Mexican Con- 
gress, two-thirds of which will be members of the 
C.T.M. (Federation of Mexican Workers), an 
avowed Communist organization, to which religion 
is “the opium of the people.” Besides, he is the 
political tool of the Cardenas-Beteta-Toledano 
clique, and if anyone imagines a change of front 
from this source, he has but to recall that only a 
few days hence Toledano led the workers in assem- 
bly in their vivas for the Red flag of Bolshevism. 
But above all, Camacho has sworn to support and 
promote the second six-year plan recently formu- 
lated to continue the work of Communization and 
class revolution inaugurated by the first six-year 
plan of the Cardenas regime. If there is any hope 
for freedom of conscience, it rests in the hope that 
General Almazan may control the new Congress in 
Mexico. 


ELECTIONS have been held in Latvia, Lithuania 
and Esthonia. They were wonderfully successful. 
They were glowing examples of the democracy of 
Sovietism. They were far more democratic, even, 
than the most democratic elections ever held in 
Soviet Russia. They lifted these three Baltic States 
out of the slough of the capitalistic, reactionary and 
Fascist forms of democracy into the pure, free air 
of the Marxist and Stalin democracy. Everybody 
was untrammeled, was gloriously and deliriously at 
liberty to cast the vote. Of course, there was only 
one party and one set of nomines for whom to 
vote. But is that not democracy in the most ex- 
alted form? The figures are exact, even to the 
fraction of a per cent. They are sponsored by the 
statisticians of Moscow, than whom there is no 
higher authority. In Lithuania, 95.51 per cent of 
the Lithuanians voted; of these, 99.19 per cent were 
in favor of the Communist party. In Latvia, 81 
per cent of the electorate cast votes; and of these, 
97.6 per cent expressed their loyalty to the Com- 
munist candidates. In Esthonia, there was a slight- 
ly disappointing result; only 92.9 voted Com- 
munist. However, the Soviets felt that they had a 
mandate from the Esthonians, and were encouraged 
to continue with the purge. Counting up all the 
figures, one is convinced that the democracy of 
the Soviets is the most hypocritical slavery. 


UNDAUNTED and unsilenced, the indefatigable 
Catholic German weekly, Der deutsche Weg, con- 
tinues its publication. In recent years it carried on 
from Oldenzaal, in Holland, with readers in forty 
different countries. After the invasion of Holland, 
the weekly moved to Paris, establishing, however, 
headquarters in London, Montevideo and Chicago. 
“From the beginning,” states the issue of May 19, 
“we have recognized and depicted the essential 
traits of Hitlerism in its anti-Christian, anti-God 


and anti-human characteristics.”’ In the long run, 
declares the Deutsche Weg, “Hitlerism is bound to 
lose against the Catholic Church, which has its 
Stutzpunkt in every church, every rectory, every 
Catholic school, every convent.” There can never 
be enough “Brown Houses” to match the forces 
of Catholicism. 


EXPERIENCE appears already to have shown that 
a wise choice was made by an advertising firm 
which undertook in May of this year to sponsor a 
daily broadcast of the Bible story. The NBC sta- 
tions which put the fifteen-minute sketch, The 
Light of the World, on the air each day from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive, at one p.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, report an abundant and commendatory 
fan mail. The program has its limitations. It is to be 
confined, we are informed, to the Old Testament, 
thereby avoiding complications that would follow 
from the treatment of the Gospel story by a secu- 
lar agency. Nor can such an agency, obliged as it 
is to respect the beliefs of non-Christians as of 
Christians, succeed in fully bringing out the pro- 
phetic and providential implications of the Old 
Testament story. But even with these restrictions, 
much good can be accomplished in recalling the 
great elements of the eternal narrative to millions 
of people who would otherwise never hear of it, or 
know it only in distorted or even anti-religious 
form. The Light of the World is a reverent por- 
trayal of the biblical narrative, in modern language 
and with modern radio-play effects. It acquaints 
the listeners with those mysterious events in God’s 
dealing with man which are emblazoned in the win- 
dows of medieval cathedrals, glorified by Christian 
poets and dramatists, incessantly alluded to in the 
Church’s liturgy. And it brings God’s Name and 
God’s authority constantly to the hearing of a god- 
less world. 


SIGRID UNDSET, under AMERICA’S auspices, will 
make her first public appearances in the United 
States in early October. The initial lectures will 
be delivered in New York and Brooklyn, with the 
cooperation of the Catholic cultural societies, pub- 
lications and colleges of the metropolis. AMERICA 
is, at the same time, planning to cooperate with 
committees in the major cities of the country for 
the purpose of arranging for lectures by Sigrid 
Undset. The number of lectures is strictly limited, 
the demand for them is increasingly great. It is an 
understatement to say that it is a privilege and an 
honor to present this Norwegian convert and cham- 
pion of the Faith to our American Catholics. It 
would not be an over-statement to say that Ameri- 
can Catholics clamor to meet her and to listen to 
her. The plans for the New York lectures have 
already been completed. Arrangements for lectures 
in the other major cities are progressing. Further 
information will be furnished to those seeking it 
from our office. And full cooperation is asked from 
our readers, in the event that Sigrid Undset comes 
to their home town. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS: 
NATURE WILL TAKE ITS COURSE 


GENE TUNNEY 2...~ 


oe a a 











I MADE a trip to Russia in 1931. Having read a 
glowing account of the Communistic experiment 
by Maurice Hindus in his Humanity Uprooted, I 
expected much. I did not go to observe and investi- 
gate the experiment as a destructive critic, but 
went rather, as an uninformed but eager American. 
I saw men and women hungry, inadequately 
clothed, wretchedly housed, hopeless in outlook. 
Only the pampered youth, soldiers and bureau- 
crats seemed content with their lot. These latter 
have put Lenin, the father of the revolution, be- 
fore God. They unearth sayings, wise and cruel, 
and engrave them in the walls of former churches 
and public buildings and accredit them to Lenin. 

During my visit, two such statements made an 
indelible impression on me. The first: “Religion is 
the opiate of the people,” which I saw on the wall 
of the anti-religion museum in Leningrad; and an- 
other: “Organize! Organize! Organize! We must 
build Communism with non-Communist hands.” 
This latter seemed to me to be a real threat to non- 
Communistic institutions. How carefully the under- 
cover Communists have adhered to that precept 
can be seen wherever Communism has taken a toe 
hold. The keystone of their wretched philosophy 
is: “Organize, organize, organize. And build with 
stooges’ hands.” 

I first took a genuine interest in the American 
Youth Congress when one of the directors of the 
Catholic Youth Organization of New York asked 
me whether I would not care to make a contribu- 
tion toward an investigation of the Second World 
Youth Congress about to be held at Vassar College 
in the summer of 1938. When I discovered it was 
to investigate reports that many of the foreign 
delegates were Communists, I agreed to do so. 

I had heard on a number of occasions that prac- 
tically all leaders of the American group were Red, 
and that they had ousted most of the non-Commu- 
nist leaders. The documented report after the in- 
vestigation convinced me, and I am sure would 
convince any open mind, that the early reports of 
Communistic control were well founded. 

Subsequently, President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College, in answer to criticism 
by an alumna for allowing the Red youth organiza- 
tion of the world to use the campus as a place to 
exchange their internationalist ideas and to spread 
the germ of international Communism, said: “It is 
doubtless true that the constituency of the Con- 
gress is slightly to the left of the resolutions. 
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(Those verbose, insolent mouthings which they are 
pleased to call resolutions.) It is my own impression 
that the membership of the United States delega- 
tion is somewhat further to the Left than the 
other delegations.” And again: “Among the few 
Communistic delegates in the foreign groups were, 
however, several very highly trained and successful 
parliamentarians.” 

Had Dr. MacCracken known of Lenin’s com- 
mand, “Organize! Organize! Organize! We must 
build Communism with non-Communistic hands!” 
he would have seen how neatly he and his unsus- 
pecting associates fitted into the stooges’ niche of 
the Moscow plans. 

As one who believes that democracy’s guarantee 
of freedom of conscience, respect of human person- 
ality, and reverence for human dignity is the out- 
growth of the Christian concept of life, I am for 
democracy with a passion, and am ready to fight 
tooth and nail for its preservation. I realize it has 
its weaknesses, but its spiritual strength far out- 
weighs its material weaknesses. Accordingly, while 
my individual power is not great, I am always will- 
ing to cooperate with any group to ferret out sub- 
versive activities of Communists, Fascists or Nazis. 
My particular béte noir is Communism, since I 
have had an opportunity to see it in practice. 

Accordingly, I joined hands with Murray Plav- 
ner, Archie Roosevelt, Stephen MacArthur and 
others in having resolutions presented before the 
American Youth Congress at their Washington 
conference in February of this year. We tried to 
have brought before that convention for a vote a 
resolution to condemn Soviet Russia for its inva- 
sions of Poland and Finland. Archie Roosevelt and 
Stephen MacArthur were thrown out bodily. The 
following day, the members of this same Congress 
hooted and jeered the President of the United 
States when he told them in an address that Soviet 
Russia was one of the most absolute dictatorships 
in the world. The gang of Communists and their 
stooges that control the American Youth Con- 
gress have no respect for any thing or person— 
other than Communism and Stalin. Lenin, Stalin’s 
predecessor, they have deified. 

Having our delegates thrown out of the Wash- 
ington conference did not in any way discourage 
Plavner, myself and several other former members 
of the American Youth Congress from preparing 
several more resolutions, which we called pro- 
American. These were to be presented at the Wis- 
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consin convention. In substance these asked for the 
condemnation of all un-American “isms,’’ and the 
expulsion of all known Communists and “fellow- 
travelers” from membership in the American 
Youth Congress. The purpose of these resolutions 
was to test the true Americanism of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress in solemn convention. 

They refused even to allow our delegates to 
enter the grounds on which the convention was 
being held. Their excuse was that the delegates 
had not lived up to the requirements of registra- 
tion. This, of course, was a cooked-up alibi to pre- 
vent our delegates, who were all properly prepared 
with legitimate credentials from national youth 
organizations, from gaining seats in the convention 
and offering their patriotic resolutions for a vote. 
Though our delegates could not gain admittance, 
the whole American public, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, saw through the Communist ruse of dis- 
qualification and have concluded that, regardless of 
the number of national organizations that remain a 
part of the American Youth Congress, it is com- 
pletely dominated by Moscow. 

The whole atmosphere of these American Youth 
Congress conventions reeks of Communism. The 
Communists are notoriously opposed to “bourgeois 
morals,” and the way these Youth leaders go from 
love affair to love affair, and from wife to wife, 
is an indication that they have absorbed the Com- 
munist idea of “bourgeois society and its code of 
morals.” Benjamin Gitlow, Communist candidate 
for Vice President of the United States in 1924 and 
1928, in his book published this year, I Confess, 
writes in describing the atmosphere surrounding 
Communist headquarters in New York and Chicago: 

Loose morals were general. Party leaders changed 
their wives sometimes as often as one does an over- 
coat. The young Communists had but to see what 
their elders in the movement were doing. It was no 
wonder that they defied all moral codes. If a young 
girl who joined the Communist Youth Organization 
insisted upon maintaining her chastity, she was 
frowned upon as bourgeois by the self-styled revo- 
lutionists who had just emerged from knee britches. 
Many of the young Communists consider the giving 
up of one’s chastity as a mark of distinction. Young 
Communists did not long remain single, but the 
common-law marriages between them, as a rule, 
were short-lived. 

He goes on to say that: 

The situation in New York and Chicago had be- 
come really scandalous. The orgies and debaucheries 
among the Youth were spoken about in whispers 
in the Party, never seriously discussed and con- 


sidered. 

The surprising thing about these professional 
Youths that make up the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress is how closely they adhere to 
the party line and attitudes in all things. The reso- 
lutions of the final day of the convention at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, were so preposterous that the 
most naive of the American public would know 
that they were conceived by Communists. They de- 
manded jobs from the Government. They say that 
they are in favor of the thirty-hour week. They 
say they will not permit the products of their labor 
(thirty hours a week) to be used to militarize the 
country. They forbid militarism to be applied in 


” 


our relations with South America, and they de- 
mand a cessation of “dollar diplomacy” employed 
by our Government in its relations with our South 
American sister Republics. They also resolved 
against national selective conscription and the 
teaching of the manual of arms to the unemployed 
in the C.C.C. camps. Their whole obvious object 
is to weaken the nation from within, before it can 
be attacked from without. 

Of course, these resolutions mean that they are 
against a strong, adequate national defense. As 
everyone realizes, the only way that an adequate 
national defense can be built is for the Government 
to tap the nation’s tremendous resources of man- 
power, which is the most valuable element of our 
national resources. 

I came away from Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, with 
the distinct feeling that this great democracy of 
ours can no longer tolerate picnics of this kind. 
They are ludicrous and preposterous and only af- 
ford an opportunity for soap box drivel, parliamen- 
tary maneuvers, and Communistic romance. 

Nor have I any sympathy with those talented 
young religionists who remain a part of the or- 
ganization. The A.Y.C. is not a proper stepping- 
stone to any position, no matter how free from sedi- 
tion that position may seem. To imagine that one 
can use that illiberal, intolerant aggregation of 
Communists and their stooges to promote one’s per- 
sonal ambitions is to be infantile. I have no wish 
to try to persuade the non-Communistic members 
of the folly of their activities, but they should know 
that no one ever played with “Commies” who did 
not lose his head. They are as loyal as rattlesnakes, 
as sly as foxes, and as inhuman as beasts. Destruc- 
tion is their code, whether it means a person’s 
character, honor or life. Even famine and the 
starvation of millions will be employed to destroy 
opposition to their cause. 

Comrade Otto Kuusinen, the fake Finn that 
Stalin placed as head of the Finnish Peoples Gov- 
ernment about the time he decided to “liberate 
the workers of Finland from the capitalist tyrants 
of Helsinki,” had this to say about the American 
Youth Congress at the Seventh World Congress 
of the Communist International (Comintern): 
“Comrades of the Young Communist League of 
the United States, headed by Comrade Green, (Gil- 
bert Greenberg, President of the Young Communist 
League) went to the American Youth Congress 
and achieved a great success. The Congress was 
transformed into a great united front of radical 
youth. And when, somewhat later, a second gen- 
eral Youth Congress was held, our young comrades 
already enjoyed a position of authority in it. The 
Communists alone have been able to foster the 
radicalization of the youth in the bourgeois or- 
ganization.” 

The convicted felon, Comrade Browder, by way 
of corroboration, writes in his book, The Peoples 
Front, in July, 1938: “The Young Communist 
League, with the assistance of the Party, has from 
the beginning played an important part in build- 
ing the Youth Movement and formulating its pro- 
gram and activities. Working modestly, loyally and 
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energetically, the Young Communists have won a 
myriad of friends and a secure place in the Move- 
ment. Our Eighth Convention placed the Youth 
question as the concern of the entire party. Who 
wins the youth, wins the future of America.” 
One should not be too amazed at the continued 
membership in the A.Y.C. of such organizations 
as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, rep- 
resenting some twenty million Protestants, is re- 
ported in the Congressional Record to be extreme- 
ly active in any matter against National Defense, 
and to be under the leadership of a small group 
of radicals who dictate its policies. Some of the 
policies would put the Communists to protecting 
their laurels, particularly those expounded in their 
book, Young People’s Relationship. This book was 
considered so vile that the Philadelphia Sunday 


School Times would not print any part of it and 
was referred to by General Amos A. Fries as “a 
crowning achievement of the Federal Council con- 
‘trolling group along the line of preparing for 
atheistic Communism.” 

The Catholic Hierarchy and Catholic Youth are 
to be congratulated upon their determination to 
have nothing to do with this so-called American 
Youth Congress from its inception. Though it 
started off well, it degenerated under the Com- 
munistic leadership into a contaminating carrion 
of whining cry-babies, simple stooges, embryonic 
parasites, and irreligious seditionists. 

I have a feeling that their last foregathering has 
occurred. Let us pray that no person, however 
well intentioned, will be so unwise as to apply a 
pulmotor. It is dead. Let the carrion rot. Nature 
will take its course. 


WHEN THE DEMOCRATS 
DRIFTED INTO THE DRAFT 


GERARD DONNELLY 











IT was not really a Roosevelt convention; it was a 
Farley convention. Put that down in the book. 
Never before in the history of American politics 
did a national party caucus show such affection to 
a man whom it was rejecting for the Presidency. 
From the moment of the opening gavel on Monday 
noon, the delegates were perfectly clear on what 
the final result was to be, and from the beginning 
they cheered dutifully whenever the indispensable 
man was mentioned. But not one of the seven ses- 
sions passed without a rousing, heartwarming dem- 
onstration for the National Chairman. 

The cheers for him always had a different and 
deeper note. The speeches made in his favor always 
spoke of honor, decency and the unbroken word. 
The brief nominating speech by Senator Glass, de- 
nouncing the third term, though it was met by 
boos and catcalls on the part of impatient partisans 
in the galleries, brought all the delegates to their 
feet in another roaring tribute to the National 
Chairman. And the pathetic little parade that fol- 
lowed the nomination, although it raised only six 
standards in the air, was somehow a splendid cav- 
alcade. One may disagree wholly with Mr. Farley’s 
final speech and decision, but no one could remain 
unmoved by the tremendous outburst of respect 
and affection that preceded and followed his speech. 
It was a Farley convention, and the schoolbooks, 
when they tell the story, will have to say so. 
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The long Wednesday night session was the one 
which made history. It opened early, with a long, 
dreary reading of the platform by Senator Wagner. 
Nobody paid any attention at all to this reading; 
meanwhile, the delegates, taking advantage of their 
palm-leaf fans and a number of small rubber bal- 
loons that drifted down from the rafters, invented 
a tennis game, and knocked the balloons to and fro 
across the state lines. Thereafter, this session got 
down to important business and wound up, some 
hours later, with the nomination. But despite this 
climax, it was the events of the previous evening 
that proved to be the most interesting and dramatic. 

Chicago’s newspapers, hitting the street with 
convention news early on Wednesday morning, dis- 
agreed entirely over the Roosevelt demonstration 
of the previous evening. The Democratic sheets 
called it a smashing and spontaneous triumph for 
the President, a tidal wave which swamped dele- 
gates and spectators, and broke all previous records 
for enthusiasm. But the Republican papers hooted; 
in their stories they put large and cynical quotation 
marks around the word spontaneous; they jeered 
loudly, using such terms as “artificial,” “stage- 
managed,” “utterly lacking in conviction.” 

Strangely enough, no newspaper said a word 
about the bloody and uproarious battle among the 
Texans—the most spectacular incident of the day. 

The session of Tuesday evening began with two 














or three loud laughs, one of them provoked by 
Chairman Bankhead’s pitiful entanglement in the 
coils of parliamentary procedure, and the other by 
a ridiculous clash of tunes between the soloist on 
the rostrum and the organist in the gallery. Never- 
theless, Permanent Chairman Barkley began his 
address at the scheduled radio time, and rumbled 
along for a few minutes to the complete satisfac- 
tion of his hearers. 

But on page four of his speech he made a slip. 
There was no mention of Mr. Roosevelt in this part 
of the prepared speech, yet the orator, doubtless 
under the spell of emotion, inserted the magic name 
at the end of a ringing paragraph. And that is all 
that the Convention was waiting for. It jumped to 
its feet and bellowed. 

Maine’s banner was raised first. The standards 
of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Georgia were rushed 
pell-mell to the rostrum. Others followed. A brass 
band appeared, coming from nobody knew where, 
and began to thump and blare. In the organ loft 
the man pulled out all the stops and stood on the 
bass pedals. The parade was on. 

The mere chance that its leaders happened to 
turn to the left as they reached the speaker’s stand 
brought the first blood of the evening. Texas had 
three standards in the procession, and it seems that 
that was quite contrary to the intentions of the 
Garner-pledged delegates. The first standard was 
bobbing jauntily as it approached the Garnerites. 
Suddenly it went down—grabbed by a dozen clutch- 
ing hands. Some five or six furious Texans rolled 
on the floor. Chairs crashed. Fists flew. Three pieces 
of cardboard, remnants of the Lone Star standard, 
sailed through the air. A coatless delegate strug- 
gled out of the melee with a broken standard pole 
and rejoined the procession. 

By this time the second standard had wavered 
its way to the critical spot. Over it went. Another 
furious tussle. More Texans thrashing about on the 
floor. This time the pile-up resembled the finish of 
a vicious line plunge, although enraged partisans 
contrived to dive into the heaving mass of men. 

And now the galleries are holding their breath. 
For from one direction a dozen of Mayor Kelly’s 
policemen are pushing their way toward the scene 
of battle, and from the other the third Texas stand- 
ard is approaching, its shrieking guardians wholly 
unaware of the fate that awaits them. Policemen 
and standard bearers reach the ambush simultane- 
ously. Down goes the standard; down go the guard- 
ians, the attackers, the police and some half dozen 
innocent bystanders. It is magnificent. 

This observer, luckily in possession of a balcony 
seat commanding a close and perfect view, clocked 
the rounds and watched the ebb and flow of battle. 
The three tilts used up perhaps eight minutes, 
counting the breathing spells, and when the affair 
was over and the aisle cleared of warriors, it was 
apparent that the Garnerites had won a complete 
victory. No Texas standards were seen during the 
rest of the evening. 

All this, to be sure, was a side-show, unseen by 
the body of delegates on the floor, and meanwhile 
the main demonstration continued. Up on the ros- 


trum, Chairman Barkley, extremely careful not to 
betray approval or disapproval of the milling 
marchers, pounded for order at intervals of ten 
minutes. His gaveling proved futile; and so he re- 
sorted to a subterfuge. A woman had been injured 
(he bellowed through the microphones); could a 
doctor come to the platform? 

This subdued the marchers, and they began to 
move back to their places. But it was only some 
moments later, when the procession had been on 
the move for nearly a half hour, that the Senator 
was able to get on with his speech. 

It was at 11:13 that Senator Barkley, having 
finished his address with an apostrophe to God, 
America, the New Deal, the Declaration and 
Thomas Jefferson, took a moment’s breathing 
spell, and then returned to the microphones. A 
deep hush fell upon the assembly, for this was the 
moment when the Long Secret was to be divulged 
and the word from Washington was to be made 
known to the faithful. 

One minute later, the second procession was in 
full course. This time the marchers danced in the 
jam-packed aisles, and women delegates, at least 
the younger and prettier of them, were carried on 
men’s shoulders. This time, too, Senator Barkley, 
casting aside all pretence of impartiality in his 
réle of chairman, waved at the celebrants, leaned 
over to kiss the standards as they passed, and 
frankly led the demonstration from the rostrum. 

But after five minutes, the enthusiasm sagged 
perceptibly, and it was then that a new technique, 
something unheard of in any previous political con- 
vention, was introduced. Out from the loudspeak- 
ers, hanging high in the rafters, came a voice that 
practically drowned out the noise of the blaring 
bands. ‘“‘New Jersey wants Roosevelt,” it bellowed, 
then repeated this news over and over. The lagging 
paraders responded as if the voice were God’s, com- 
ing from the clouds of heaven, and it galvanized 
them into new frenzies of enthusiasm. 

Then the voice added new revelations. “Illinois 
wants Roosevelt,” it roared. “Georgia wants Roose- 
velt. Florida wants Roosevelt. North Carolina casts 
twenty-six votes for Roosevelt.” The roll call of 
the States continued in tones fit only for Judgment 
Day. Nobody quite knew where this leather-lunged 
Gabriel was operating from; he was not on the 
rostrum; he could not be seen on the floor. And for 
a while, such was the overwhelming impact of the 
voice, nobody noticed that it was one voice only 
presuming to speak for all the States, including 
Massachusetts, Texas and Maryland. But no mat- 
ter! It kept on and on, grew louder and louder, 
until to the marchers and the hysterical galleries, 
it seemed to become the voice of the people and 
the forty-eight States. 

Up to this point, the ceremonies on the floor had 
been directed and frankly encouraged by Chairman 
Barkley and by the little group of managers who, 
without any known right to be there at all, had 
mounted to the rostrum. But now, at 11:40, it 
seemed that the time had come to unveil the idol. 
The Chairman leaned down to a henchman and 
came up with a large photograph of Mr. Roosevelt. 
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This he held high over his head in the full blaze of 
the spotlights. Immediately, as if by a prearranged 
signal, the bands and the organ burst into Happy 
Days Are Here Again—a tune which had not yet 
been played in the Stadium and which had obvious- 
ly been saved for this supreme moment. 

Needless to say, the decibels rose to new highs at 
this apotheosis of F. D. R., and a rhythmic chant 
and handclapping broke out in the galleries, beau- 
tifully led by the maestros on the podium. “We 
want Roosevelt” chanted the spectators. 

But the rhythmic cry lasted only a minute, and 
then a strange thing happened, or at least so it 
seemed to this observer. Suspicion suddenly reared 
its ugly head, and it began to dawn upon many of 
us, slow witted as we were, that this great demon- 
stration was not the wholly spontaneous thing it 
seemed, and in fact might be merely a well-planned, 
well-managed and completely artificial strategy. 

The more one thought about this, the clearer it 
became. For one thing, this procession was plainly 
a march of banners and not a march of delegates. 
The vast majority of the latter, we now realized, 
were not joining in. Out of the 1,800 delegates, not 
more, perhaps, than two or three hundred were in 
the snake dance. New York’s standards, for in- 
stance, were on the move, but New York’s dele- 
gates were still seated in their chairs. Moreover, 
not all the State standards were in the parade—not 
even after this had been going on for a full half 
hour. Maryland’s banners were rooted in their 
sockets, guarded by stalwarts who refused to be 
swept into the maelstrom. Virginia’s flags had not 
moved. Neither had Nevada’s, nor Montana’s. 

Of course, the din was terrific, but by this time 
even the most innocent of onlookers realized that 
most of the noise was being created by the well- 
secreted Gabriel and his corps of assistants. 

Yes, this demonstration may have sounded spon- 
taneous and unanimous over the radio, but to many 
of the spectators—at least after we saw the mech- 
anized enthusiasm, the timing, the cues, the clock- 
work and the vast majority of the delegates refus- 
ing to join in—the thing suddenly seemed artificial 
and hollow-sounding. We had been much too sim- 
ple and trusting; we had been fooled by a deft bit 
of stage play; we could only hope that the radio 
listeners were not similarly deceived. 

Well, all that has passed into history—the mech- 
anized hullabaloo of that Tuesday night and the 
bread and butter balloting of Wednesday. But no 
eye-witness account of the convention, not even the 
briefest of notes upon it, should fail to mention the 
anti-third-term amendment proposed by Ryan, of 
Minnesota. An astonishing number of voices roared 
approval of this measure when it was put to vote. 
The chorus was hastily beat down by gaveling, and 
Mr. Barkley declared the measure “‘overwhelming- 
ly defeated.” To be sure, it was defeated—deci- 
sively and certainly, but not overwhelmingly. There 
were, it seems, a large number of Democrats who 
had no love for the third term and they had the 
courage to say so. 

Somehow that, too, seemed at the time to be 
another tribute to Mr. Farley. 
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OUT IN CHICAGO ARE 
MOUNTAINS AND MICE 


JOHN WILTBYE 











LAST week I read a report turned in by the in- 
dustrious Dr. Gallup, and as I made my uncertain 
way through a maze of percentages, my wonder 
grew why political parties publish platforms. Espe- 
cially, (I said to myself, in a senile way that is 
growing on me of late, to the alarm of my friends 
who find me muttering to myself) why do Demo- 
crats give us platforms? Why, to mend the in- 
stance, did they nearly wear out poor old Senator 
Wagner’s voice last week, condemning him to read 
some seventeen typewritten pages, while the as- 
sembled delegates laughed and talked, and, as is 
the wont of Democrats, according to H. L. Men- 
cken, sat closely packed together, sweating on one 
another? For they, of all patriots, should know 
that their candidate has as little use for a plat- 
form as he had for the Supreme Court, before 
he molded it more closely to his heart’s desire. 

For according to the industrious Dr. Gallup, very 
few people take the trouble to read any party plat- 
form. Of the individuals interrogated, some sev- 
enty-three per cent answered that, in their opin- 
ion, nobody attached any importance to a plat- 
form, once it had been built. Politicians, especially 
Democrats, will fight and snarl about the quality 
of the planks which enter into its construction, 
but once the thing is turned out into an indiffer- 
ent world, they vanish away, like so many snarks, 
and forget all about it. It seems that about thirty- 
one per cent of the Republicans, put to the ques- 
tion, admitted rather shame-facedly that they had 
“leafed over” their party platform, while the others 
did not seem to have heard of it. About a third of 
all the questioned agreed with a proposal which I 
made in these pages a few weeks ago, and thought 
it would be better to let the candidates build their 
own platforms during the campaign. 

Nevertheless, scorning the researches of Dr. 
Gallup, the convention assembled in convention 
at Chicago. It was an odd sort of convention in 
many respects. It was the first which, as William 
Allen White said, saw a dark horse running for a 
nomination for a third term. Again, it was the 
first Democratic convention in which one of the 
principles which Thomas Jefferson (who today 
probably looks on the party as a son gone to the 
bad) had most at heart, was twice roundly booed. 
Yet it is not a bad platform that the committee, 
after awaiting orders from the head of the party, 
finally agreed upon. 

When I say that it is not a bad platform, I mean, 
of course, that it is no worse than the document 
which the Republicans gave us last June. It con- 
tains the average number of weasel words and 
phrases; it approves all that the Administration 














has done for the last seven years; it looks with 
horror upon the works of all Republicans, and it 
is notable for what it omits rather than for what 
it contains. Of course, I am old enough to know 
that no politician worthy of a place at the public 
trough will ever explain, or even refer to, what 
critics may term shortcomings or failures. But, 
after the speeches of temporary Chairman Bank- 
head and permanent Chairman Barkley, both of 
whom put on rose-colored spectacles, and depicted 
for us a new and happy world created by Mr. 
Roosevelt, I was curious to know what explanation 
would be given for our 11,000,000 unemployed, for 
rising taxes, and what could be done to balance 
the budget—I beg pardon—for keeping the Govern- 
ment’s expenses, which constitute a bill which you 
and I must pay, within more limited confines. 
There is an explanation of sorts, but since it is 
couched in weasel words, I cannot be sure of its 
meaning. 

Another example of obfuscation comes to mind 
in connection with weasel words. At a public forum 
held in Chicago on the eve of the convention, one 
of the participants was that veteran newspaper 
man, William Allen White. Like all of us who have 
counted more decades of years than a pair of 
rosary beads has of prayers, Mr. White suffers from 
no illusions about political conventions. During the 
last month or two, Mr. White has been campaign- 
ing for a committee which proposes that the Uni- 
ted States shall at once extend all material aid 
that will not actually involve us in war, to Great 
Britain. “I only hope,” said Mr. White, “that as to 
this aid, the Democrats will give us a resolution 
that is a little more foolish and innocuous, and a 
whole lot fuller of blah, blah, blah than that we 
got from the Republicans.” 

I think that Mr. White’s hope was fulfilled. Is 
anything forbidden by the Republicans which is 
not also forbidden by the Democrats? Only the 
strong opposition of Senators Wheeler, McCarran 
and a few others, prevented the inclusion of all the 
President’s quite openly expressed desire that we 
should go to the immediate aid of Great Britain. 
What is there in either platform which can act to 
prevent the President from continuing the policy 
which he adopted months ago, and openly ex- 
pressed in his address at Charlottesville? 

As far as I can see, the answer is “nothing.” 
The only differences between the two platforms 
is that the Democrats, with the services of an abler 
draftsman, have drawn up a declaration which, on 
its face, is stronger for campaign purposes than 
the milk-and-water Republican statement. 

In two considerations, however, the citizen who 
puts his country’s interests first, and does not care 
a tinker’s dam about the interests of either party, 
can find some consolation. The first is the agree- 
ment of both parties that our first line of defense 
is a country put on the way back to prosperity. 
The second is that the real platform will be built by 
the speeches and pledges of the candidates. 

Messrs. Roosevelt and Willkie ask the honor of 
serving you. 

American citizens, the choice lies with you. 


MONEY: WILL EXPERTS 
PLEASE DEFINE IT? 


EZRA POUND 











From an unpublished poem: 
“And the White House... . 
It aint no lighthouse” Ez. P. 
WITHOUT an adequate history of the operations 
of foreign-bank agents in America there has been 
and can be NO serious history dealing with the 
United States. 

This goes for internal history as well as for any 
study of the United States foreign relations. D. R. 
Dewey, in his Financial History of the United 
States, has many admirable qualities. Professor 
Dewey has kept on revising his book since 1903, 
but the first edition was issued before the publica- 
tion of Van Buren’s autobiography, and the learned 
and compendious Dewey does not appear to have 
made any revisions in the light of Van Buren’s 
knowledge, nor indeed has he made adequate use 
of John Adams. 

By a miracle, and shining out over ninety-eight 
per cent of the economists whose works are taught 
in college curricula, Dewey does begin his book 
with a definition of “finance.” But he does not give 
a definition of money. Finance, as even the dilet- 
tante reader may imagine, has “something to do 
with money.” 

After a hundred or more pages of Dewey, the 
old-bird reader will begin to note that Dewey has 
several kinks or, at any rate, has not bothered to 
think through the herbage and underbrush and get 
to a clear and valid concept of money. Yes, yes, like 
all other Protestants he writes a whole book about 
it before troubling to think what it is. 

From the time, a century or more ago, that 
Lobero wrote the annals of the Banca S. Giorgio, 
the kinks of bank-buzzards began to be visible. 
Dewey, like the rest of them, sees the elimination 
of a tax as “a loss to the treasury.’”’ When the 
people are no longer fined for some activity you 
put this in the negative column as “a loss to the 
treasury.” 

I have for some years talked to bankers, bank- 
managers, bank-lawyers, etc., and the day you 
bring me for breakfast a banker who sees anything 
that is not brought up to his little window, I will 
give you a lunch at the Waldorf. 

It is, in the meantime, at least as I see it, up to 
the Catholics, the Roman Catholics, as distinct 
from Anglo-Catholics and other fancy varieties, to 
revive a few good medieval habits, chiefly, from 
my point of view, the habit of defining words be- 
fore using them in elaborate or crepuscular argu- 
ment; and secondly, of sorting out actions accord- 
ing to the direction of the will underlying them. 

Now MONEY is a measured title or claim. Mate- 
rially speaking, this claim is registered on a disc, 
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ticket or bit of paper (or some other substance) 
transferable from one man to another without any 
formality save that of handing it over. It is a gen- 
eral claim in the sense that you can swap it for 
anything that happens to be for sale (either goods 
or service), by which I mean it is not a particular- 
ized title, such as a railway ticket or theatre ticket, 
which is valid for one purpose only. “Measured,” 
meaning “up to the amount stated” on the ticket 
or whatever. 

Among the most persistent obfuscations of pur- 
veyors of textbooks on the subject is that of failing 
to notes that, in time of devastation of famine, 
specie currency depreciates, i.e., will buy less. A 
twenty-dollar gold piece will no more buy an egg 
where there is no egg than will a twenty-dollar 
treasury note. 

Grandma may think this is obvious; but you can 
search eighty-four tons of economic publication 
without finding it recognized. The old duffers still 
go on blaming paper money for high prices in time 
of famine. In 1766 B.C. the Chinese emperor issued 
discs which served to buy grain ONLY where there 
was grain. 

I am not condensing the economic history of the 
world into a two-column article. I am only warning 
the reader what to watch next time some “author- 
ity” puts a pea under the walnut shell. 

I want to see a REAL history of our country. 
And a real history will be required to give ample 
space to: 

1. The mode of issuing paper money (in limited 
amounts against land plus the known tendency to 
work of the then owners, plus the market for pro- 
duce) before it was stopped in the Pennsylvania 
Colony not a very long time before the American 
Revolution. 

2. The series of revolutions needed to establish 
the country, assumption of State debts, Jefferson’s 
revolution, Jackson’s revolution with Van Buren 
assisting, Lincoln’s views on banking (put in John 
Adams’ while you are about it). 

3. What happened while the country had its eyes 
on the war in the 1860’s. And on this point, a coun- 
try lawyer named Overholser has shed a little very 
concentrated light in his very brief History of 
Money in the United States. (W. A. Overholser, 
Public Service Building, Libertyville, Ilinois.) 

He remarks: “The great debt that capitalists will 
see to it, is made out of the war, must be used to 
control the volume of money. To accomplish this 
the bonds must be issued on a banking basis.”’ 

In fact, the school boy should learn quite a good 
deal more about Mr. John Sherman, arch-traitor, 
and about Morton, Ikleheimer and Vandergould, 
than any of the textbooks that are now used, tell 
him. 

And back before that, Calhoun had “objected to 
a financial partnership . . . in which the govern- 
ment would borrow back its own credit.” This sen- 
tence is quoted from Dewey, but the italics are 
mine. 

All of this may shed a little light on the preamble 
of a bill put to sleep in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House so recently as January 23 of 
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the year current (a.d. 1940), reading as follows: 


Whereas the vital assets, the natural resources, the 
physical plant, and the cultural heritage of the 
nation constitute its real credit in a time of great 
national peril; and 

Whereas there has developed in the method of con- 
ducting public finances in the United States the 
custom of the sovereign Government borrowing 
financial credit from the banking system for the 
purposes of waging a war, thus increasing the 
public indebtedness; and 

Whereas the financial credit thus lent to the Gov- 
ernment is in reality based upon the real credit 
of the people, which belongs to them and not to 
the private banking system; and 

Whereas it is logical and just and feasible that 
financial credit for national defense in time of war 
should be based directly upon the real credit of 
the people, issued free of debt as befits this foun- 
dation for financial credit and in accordance with 
the extent of the people’s real credit, and canceled 
at the rate at which the people’s real credit is 
consumed, without recourse to the method of mak- 
ing war loans from the banking system secured 
by the taxing power of the Government: There- 
fore, etc. (H.R. 8080, introduced by Congressman 
Voorhis.) 

This bill will never be heard of again unless 
AMERICA goes on reprinting it. But it shows a nice 
quality of mind in one Congressman. 

Let us pray for further lucidity. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 
IS OUR REAL STRENGTH 


JOHN LAFARGE 











ACCORDING to H. I. Phillips, prayers would be 
offered at the Democratic National Convention for 
everything in the United States except Elwood, 
Ind. At the Republican convention, the gentleman 
from Elwood kept everybody too busy to pray. 

Special prayers, however, might be recommended 
to the candidates for an answer to a question upon 
which depends much of everything else in this 
country. This question is the preservation of the 
American middle class. 

The existence of a middle class is immensely 
important in every country. The weakness of East- 
ern Europe and Russia was the lack of a substan- 
tial middle class in a nation composed chiefly of 
nobles and peasants. The type of people who at- 
tempted to fill the vacuum were unable to keep 
these nations from falling victims, first to a bu- 
reaucratic government, then to the Bolsheviks from 
within or the conquering Nazis from without. 

In Western Europe the middle classes are a part 
of the nation, distinct from the ruling classes above 
(or those who once did rule), and the working and 
peasant classes below. Europeans like to differen- 
tiate them sharply, to speak of the virtues of the 
various classes: “peasant tenacity and prudence; 














workers’ solidarity and pride; bourgeois habits of 
economy and foresight.” Or they describe their 
condition: “upper classes very rich and not numer- 
ous; middle class, well-to-do and possessing large 
assets; lower classes, more extensive but owning 
little and frequently possessing nothing more than 
their bodily strength.” 

The problem in those countries is the relation 
between the classes; each group is intensely class- 
conscious and jealous of its prerogatives and tradi- 
tions. 

It is America’s immense good fortune that our 
nation is so vastly and predominantly middle class. 
This means that, as long as we are true to our own 
American social tradition, there is no reason among 
us for the class conflicts of the Old World. 

It means, too, that when we depart from that 
tradition we are laying ourselves open to the thou- 
sand-and-one antagonisms which have rent the 
European nations apart: first, socially; then poli- 
tically, in civil and in international war. 

The peculiar strength of our American middle- 
class tradition is its depth and its inclusiveness. We 
are not bourgeois or Spiessbiirger. We have suc- 
ceeded from the beginning in incorporating into 
the middle class elements which in other nations 
are considered unassimilable. It is founded upon a 
way of life, not upon a narrow economic classifica- 
tion. The American farmer is in the very heart of 
our middle class, not a peasant as in Europe. The 
American skilled worker is traditionally not a pro- 
letarian. The immigrants who came to our shores 
made a natural and easy transition, especially in 
the second generation, from the peasant or work- 
er to the American of the middle class. On the 
other hand, the diffusion of popular education and 
of democratic culture has broken down most of 
the distinction between the middle class and Ameri- 
can remnants of European aristocracy. 

If you read the history of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, you are impressed by the 
wisdom by which the Church made the middle class 
the principal material for its organization. The 
American Catholic parish, the American Catholic 
educational system derive their strength and con- 
sistency largely from the middle class. 

Yet today, as never before in our history, the 
existence of the American middle class is threat- 
ened. Like the Englishman who divided all British 
history into the Middle Ages, the Meddle Ages and 
the Muddle Ages, so our middle class is passing 
rapidly from meddling into muddling and thence 
into total extinction. In its place we shall have an 
all-absorbing government living on a national pro- 
letariat. And nothing will hasten this process quick- 
er than our participation in the European war. 

All our social and political questions, in one 
form or another, are concerned in the preservation 
of the American middle class. 

We need a birth of American middle-class con- 
sciousness; a sense of what we possess and the dire 
loss we suffer in its disappearance. When a foreign- 
er comes to this country, gets outside of New York 
and travels about, he cannot fail to be impressed 
by the endless repetition of the typical American 


home: the house, porch, lawn and the family social 
unit which these physical surroundings typify. He 
is impressed by the fact that these surroundings 
are considered fitting for every element in our 
population. We find it as natural that the Negro 
family, the family of the factory worker or the 
fisherman should live in such a home as it is for 
the banker or the manufacturer. The people who 
are deprived of these surroundings are made to 
feel bitterly class-conscious. 

This class-consciousness of the declassed, how- 
ever, cannot be met by mere smug complacency on 
the part of those who are fortunate enough to 
enjoy ownership and security. There must be a 
consciousness of the ideals which this ownership 
and security represent. In other words, we need 
a concept of the American middle class which will 
not be based upon mere material prosperity but 
upon the Christian idea of the family and the home 
which remains intact even when prosperity is ab- 
sent. And it must include a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to God and country. 

The great weakness of our American middle class 
is its growing lack of any sense of responsibility 
toward the government of the nation, on the one 
hand; toward those who do not enjoy its benefits, 
upon the other. As a result we turn the social re- 
sponsibility over to the government or the wealthy 
philanthropists; and the government over to the 
politicians. History ought to warn us. The old rul- 
ing classes of Europe perished when they ceased 
to exercise their sense of responsibility: to their 
nation, through service; to the poor and outclassed, 
through charity. The nation forgot them and the 
poor rose in arms against them. And the middle 
classes decayed when they came to live only for 
themselves, in egotism and class-selfishness. 

The interests of America’s middle class are con- 
tinually misrepresented as something opposed to 
the interests of the de-classed and out-classed of 
this country. But this opposition is unreal and 
artificial. It is the fruit, in part, of a deliberate at- 
tempt to arouse class hatred. It is likewise, how- 
ever, the result of a blatantly narrow and mate- 
rialistic idea of what the interests of the middle 
class really are. Together with this gross mate- 
rialism exists a corresponding ignorance of social 
responsibilities. A mythology has been created ac- 
cording to which the middle class must sign its 
own death warrant if those who do not enjoy its 
full benefits are to come into their own. This myth- 
ology is crude and false. There is no social prob- 
lem in this nation: none, racial, industrial, eco- 
nomic, which cannot be solved to the fullest extent 
of human justice by applying fearlessly the prin- 
ciples as to the dignity and liberty of the human 
person which have raised the country’s middle class 
to the position which it now honorably occupies. 
But it takes abundant courage and foresight to ex- 
ecute them. 

The best test to apply to the Presidential candi- 
dates is to see how far their actions and their prin- 
ciples will tend to bring back economic indepen- 
dence and a sense of personal responsibility to 
America’s middle-class. 
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CHRONICLE — 














DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. The 1896 Democratic 
Convention in Chicago adopted a plank in its plat- 
form reading: “We declare it to be the unwritten 
law of this Republic, established by custom and 
usage of 100 years, and sanctioned by the examples 
of the greatest and wisest of those who founded 
and have maintained our Government, that no man 
should be eligible for a third term in the Presiden- 
tial office.”’. . . The 1940 D=mocratic Convention in 
Chicago nominated President Roosevelt for a third 
term. . . . The nomination was the successful cul- 
mination of a “draft” movement, commenced early 
in 1939, engineered by inner White House circles, 
Cabinet members, aided by powerful city political 
machines such as the Kelly-Nash Chicago machine, 
the Hague Jersey City machine and others. . . . So 
successful was this engineering that when the 1940 
Convention opened all but a handful of the dele- 
gates were controlled by the “draft” leadership. . . . 
A private telephone wire connected President 
Roosevelt in the White House with his lieutenants 
in Chicago, Harry Hopkins, Attorney General 
Jackson, Senator Byrnes, Leon Henderson, who 
supervised the front-line third-term activities at 
the Convention. . . . After National Chairman Far- 
ley opened the Convention, Temporary Chairman 
William B. Bankhead, Speaker of the House, de- 
livered the keynote address. The Administration, 
he said, has so conducted foreign relations as “to 
keep us out of involvement in a foreign war.”.. . 
In his speech as Permanent Chairman, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley declared no Administration “in 
the history of this or any nation ever made greater 
sacrifices to avoid involvement in war than have 
been made by . . . the present Administration.” At 
the close of his formal speech, Senator Barkley 
asserted: “I have an additional statement to make 
on behalf of the President of the United States... . 
The President has never had and has not today any 
desire or purpose to continue in the office of the 
President, to be a candidate for that office, or to 
be nominated by the convention for that office. He 
wishes . . . to make it clear that all the delegates 
to this convention are free to vote for any can- 
didate...” 


ae wan i al 
NOMINATION. President Roosevelt was nominated 
for a third term by Senator Hill, of Alabama... . 
Senator Glass placed the name of James A. Farley 
before the assembly, asserting that Farley believes 
in the “unwritten law and traditions of the Demo- 
cratic party advocated by Thomas Jefferson, who 
appealed to the party which he established never 
to nominate a man for a third term.” A few min- 
utes later, Senator Glass announced: “While I have 
been sitting on the platform I have received two 
communications objecting to the nomination of 
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Jim Farley because he is a Catholic.’”’. . . The vote 
at the end of the first ballot was Roosevelt 946 
13/30, Farley 72 27/30, Garner 61, Tydings 9 1/2, 
Hull 5 2/3, approximately 150 votes being cast 
against the President. As the President had re- 
ceived a majority, the nomination was, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Farley, made unanimous. . . . On the 
direct orders of Mr. Roosevelt, Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace was nominated as Vice-Presidential can- 
didate, despite considerable delegate opposition... . 
Mrs. Roosevelt addressed the Convention in per- 
son. .. . Speaking over the radio, President Roose- 
velt accepted the renomination, asserting: ‘“Con- 
science will not let me turn my back to call of 
service.” He called for peace-time conscription, said 
he would not change his foreign policy. . . . Charac- 
terizing the third term as a threat to “our free 
institutions,’”’ Senator Burke bolted the Democratic 


party. 
cat = sas 


PLATFORM. The platform adopted by the Conven- 
tion contained a plank reading: “We will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, Navy or Air Force to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas, except in case of attack.” 
Another plank pledged to “liberty-loving peoples 
wantonly attacked all material aid . . . consistent 
with law and not inconsistent with the interests of 
our own national defense.”. . . The platform de- 
clared for rigorous enforcement and defense of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and a strong national defense. 
The platform asserts the Democratic party “wages 
war on unemployment,” promises to maintain the 
principle of the National Labor Relations Act, 
urges such “legislative steps as may be required” 
to provide protection from censorship of the radio. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Following the Bolshevik 
absorption of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, Wash- 
ington “froze” the assets of these nations in this 
country. .. . The London Government’s announce- 
ment, coming after Japanese pressure, that Great 
Britain would close the Burma road, chief route 
for supplies to China, brought from Secretary Hull 
the statement that “such action, if taken, and such 
as was taken recently in relation to the Indo-China 
railway, would constitute unwarranted interposi- 
tion of obstacles to world trade.”. . . The Belgian 
Embassy, in Washington, declared in a public re- 
lease that the defeat of the Belgian Army was the 
sole cause of capitulation, that ‘‘there is no need to 
try to find sensational explanations such as be- 
trayals and treasons which are not supported by 
the facts.”. . . Referring to reports that German 
diplomats had requested Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and other Central American nations not 














to take, at the Havana Pan-American conference, 
action detrimental to German economic interests, 
Secretary Hull stated that this German message 
was a species of intimidation. . . . A White House 
announcement disclosed that President Roosevelt 
would call out four divisions of the National Guard, 
also National Guard anti-aircraft and harbor de- 
fense units, as soon as Congress permitted. 


CONGRESS. Representative Reed asserted there 
are now more than 1,000,000 persons on the Fed- 
eral payroll, exclusive of all military personnel and 
relief workers. 50,000 have been added to the civil 
payrolls of the Government in the last ninety days, 
he said. . . . Both Senate and House committees 
held hearings on the proposed Burke-Wadsworth 
bill for peace-time compulsory military service. 
Proponents of the measure described it as essential 
for defense; opponents, as a threat to the freedom 
of the nation, “the adoption of Hitlerism in the 
name of democracy.”. .. A House Military Affairs 
subcommittee recommended that the United States 
acquire fleet and air bases in Nova Scotia and Ber- 
muda. . . . Congress recessed for the Convention. 


At Home. Before Chairman Dies, of the Dies 
Committee, holding hearings in Beaumont, Texas, 
John L. Leech, former Communist and active 
worker for the West Coast Communist organiza- 
tion, testified that the Hollywood film colony has 
constituted a fruitful source of Communist party 
revenue and recruiting. His testimony concerned 
activities previous to his expulsion from the Com- 
munist party in 1937. He submitted a list of forty- 
two names, covering celebrated movie actors, ac- 
tresses, writers, producers, directors, sixty per cent 
of whom were active Communists, he declared, 
while the others contributed funds. One producer 
alone contributed $500 a month to the Communist 
party, the witness stated. ... The American News- 
paper Guild, at its convention in Memphis, refused 
to vote in favor of a resolution condemning Com- 
munism, Nazism and Fascism by name. Robert M. 
Buck, Guild member, declared that Communists 
and fellow-travelers have led the Guild along the 
“Communist party line.”. . . 


FRANCE. After the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted the Third Republic out of existence, 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain became both Presi- 
dent and Premier, with legislative and other far- 
reaching powers. The Senate and Chamber will sub- 
sist with shorn powers until new Assemblies are 
set up. Marshal Pétain announced he would be 
assisted by twelve Ministers, divulged also appoint- 
ment of Governors for the twelve Provinces of 
France to replace the former Prefects. Pierre La- 
val became Vice Premier. . . . In a radio speech, 
Marshal Pétain declared: “England, after a long 
alliance, has in a most opportunistic manner at- 
tacked our partially disarmed and immobilized war- 
ships in our ports. Nothing could justify that ag- 


gression. If England thought we would give our 
fleet to Germany, she was wrong. The fleet re- 
ceived orders to defend itself, and did so valiantly 
despite the inequality of the battle. France stands 
alone, attacked today by England for whom she 
consented to many severe sacrifices.”. . . France is 
finished with being “a humanitarian crusader for 
other nations,” remarked Vice Premier Laval... . 
Only men of French parentage may hold important 
posts in the new regime, a decree ordained. Elimi- 
nation from power of all persons having had réles 
in the Popular Front Government of Leon Blum 
was also directed. 


‘ 
Somali = coal 


GREAT BRITAIN. R.A. Butler, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, disclosed that London recognized 
Haile Selassie as lawful Emperor of Ethiopia and a 
British ally. . . . In a world broadcast, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill maintained that transfer of the 
French ships to “Hitler would have endangered the 
security both of Great Britain and the United 
States.” Continuing, the Prime Minister said: “We 
shall seek no terms, we shall tolerate no parley. 
We may show mercy; we shall ask none. . . . Hitler 
has not yet been withstood by a great nation with 
a will power the equal of his own. . . . Should the 
invader come to Britain there will be no placid 
lying down of the people in submission before him, 
as we have seen, alas! in other countries.”’. . . Great 
Britain acceded to the Japanese demand, agreed to 
prohibit for three months the transportation of 
arms, ammunition and trucks of gasoline over the 
Burma-Yunnan route, chief road used by the Chi- 
nese for war supplies. China protested to London, 
charging that closing of the Burma road consti- 
tuted British aid to Japan. 


INTERNATIONAL. In Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania, already occupied by Bolshevik troops, the 
Soviet authorities staged a one-party-ticket elec- 
tion to insure a majority in the Parliaments. Fore- 
ordained task of the new majorities was to bring 
the three nations under complete Stalin domina- 
tion. Red troops warned the populace it had better 
vote. Only means of protest was that of blank bal- 
lots, many of which were noted. . . . Jail was de- 
creed for factory leaders and workers in Russia 
charged with production of bad-quality materials. 
. . . In Tokyo, the Army forced the Cabinet of 
Premier Mitsumasa Yonai to resign. Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye, who held the office previously, be- 
came the new Premier. . . . In an address in 
Spain, Generalissimo Franco declared that Spanish 
unity requires control of Gibraltar, expansion in 
Africa. . . . Madrid severed diplomatic relations 
with Chile. . . . In the Cuban voting, Colonel Ful- 
gencio Batista, candidate of the Socialist-Demo- 
cratic coalition, was declared elected. . . . Italians 
captured Moyale in Kenya, East Africa, from the 
British. Italian airmen bombed Haifa, Palestine. 
Rome asserted its air force had forced separation 
of the British Mediterranean fleet, bottled the sep- 
arated sections at either end of the Sea. 
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BELATED HOUSECLEANING 


UNDER an interpretation of the Wagner Act, 
which is probably correct, the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed a large degree of control over 
the labor union. It has been extending this control 
under an interpretation, also probably correct, of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

This development of Federal control is regret- 
table. Thoughtful labor men fear that under it the 
union will gradually lose its proper independence 
and become nothing but a tool in the hands of 
partisan politicians. John L. Lewis strengthened 
this trend when he assessed the C.I.O., thus com- 
pelling all C.I.O. members to contribute to the 
Roosevelt campaign fund. He added to this folly, 
to use no stronger term, when he reminded Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the C.I.O. which had spent 
money to elect a President should receive special 
consideration from the Administration. 

It must be admitted that the A.F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. are in sore need of public regulation. But 
up to the present, the regulation they have been 
given is not the regulation they need. We have 
contended for nearly twenty years that too many 
A.F. of L. unions were controlled by racketeers. 
While we welcomed the fight of John L. Lewis 
for the principles on which the C.I.O. was founded, 
it soon became evident that the association was 
being victimized, with the connivance, it would 
seem, of Mr. Lewis, by the Communists. If either 
William Green or John L. Lewis has taken any 
effective measure to rescue the unions from rack- 
eteers or Communists, they have done it in secret 
and apparently without avail. What cleaning up 
has taken place in the last few months was forced 
by various district attorneys, Federal and local, 
and by such newspaper writers as Westbrook Peg- 
ler. Even at that, the President of the A.F. of L. 
has never uttered a word in condemnation of the 
unspeakable Bioff, now in jail for a filthy crime, 
or for Scalise, now at large under heavy bail. 

We still hope that every labor organization in 
the country will hasten to purge itself voluntarily 
of undesirable characters, and that both the A.F. 
of L. and the C.1.O. will dip into their opulent 
treasuries, if necessary, to aid the locals in ob- 
taining the evidence that will put these racketeers 
and other evil-doors behind bars. For if public regu- 
lation comes, it will probably be of the kind that 
will destroy the independence which the union 
needs to function properly. 

Since it has been said that every Catholic work- 
er is obliged in conscience to join a labor union, 
it may be well to point out here that no such gen- 
eral obligation exists. Circumstances may be found 
in which he would do wrong to join a union. The 
labor organizations praised by Leo XIII and Pius 
XI are unions which recognize and defend the 
claims of religion and morality, not the union as 
it is generally found in this country. But if the 
American union will set its house in order, it can 
become an organization which every Catholic 
worker will gladly join and defend. 
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EDIT 


THE VOTE 


NOW that the conventions have made their choice, 
the campaign orators are preparing for the fray. 
It seems to us that Americans who wish to cast 
an intelligent and a conscientious vote will pay 
little attention to these verbal outbreaks. It will 
save time to confine ourselves to statements writ- 
ten, or, at least signed, by the candidates, or by 
their authorized representatives. Even in these days 
of carefully prepared ‘speeches, orators often say 
what they do not really mean. The important thing 
for all of us is to know not only for whom we 
vote, but for what. 


WHAT SCHOOL 


AT the Washington convention of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education last week, President 
George F. Zook said frankly that one of our 
greatest educational needs is religious educa- 
tion in schools and colleges. What we actually 
have is “almost complete neglect in all types of 
publicly controlled schools and colleges of the 
place of religion in education.” 

As it stands, Dr. Zook’s indictment is an un- 
derstatement. Religion has not been “neglected” 
in our public institutions; in many of them it is 
openly attacked, either by the texts employed, 
or directly by the teacher. Proof of this state- 
ment has been again and again in these pages, 
most recently in the Double-Anti contest report- 
ed last month by our Associate Editor, John A. 
Toomey. The results tabulated showed that in 
many high schools and colleges, and even in the 
elementary schools, our young people are sub- 
jected to evil forces aimed directly against their 
Faith in God, in the moral law, and, inciden- 
tally, in American constitutional ideals. Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be maintained that reli- 
gion is merely neglected in our tax-supported 
schools and colleges. As Dr. Weigle, of Yale, 
pointed out years ago, the public schools of this 
country satisfy no one in their attitude to reli- 
gion, except the atheist. In them, the atheist 

. and the grubby materialist could have no more 
powerful support. 

While many Americans are careless in mat- 
ters of religion, very few are professed atheists. 
Hence it is not surprising that during the last 
few years the more thoughtful among our peo- 




















RIALS 


SURVIVAL 


THE survival of the Dies Committee is not a po- 
litical miracle. It merely shows that some politician 
had an accurate ear on the ground. The Commit- 
tee was repeatedly attacked by the Administration 
and its leaders in Congress, and to fill up the meas- 
ure, Mrs. Roosevelt lost no opportunity of belittling 
it. The name of the politician with the delicate ear 
is unknown, which is unfortunate, for he merits a 
public statue. Today even Congress knows what 
the country knew months ago, that under ex- 
tremely difficult circumstances the Dies Commit- 
tee has done its work admirably. 


LIOR YOUR CHILD? 


ple have been seriously disturbed by the fact 
that about four-fifths of our young people are 
growing up, not only without any education in 
religion, but in an atmosphere hostile to re- 
ligion. The result of this concern is the provi- 
sion in hundreds of school districts to permit 
the children, on request of their parents, to be 
dismissed from class to receive instruction in 
religion and morals from approved teachers. 

We welcome this change. It will permit some 
millions of children, many Catholics among 
them, to receive at least the rudiments of a 
religious education. At the same time, it can- 
not be too strongly insisted that this provision 
is far from being a satisfactory substitute for 
the Catholic school. As Judge Clare Fenerty, 
of Philadelphia, said at the New York meeting 
of the Newman Club Federation, it is a com- 
mon error to assume that a religious education 
is merely secular education to which some 
training in religion has been added. “Catholic 
education is education penetrated, permeated, 
saturated, with the salutary influences of the 
living Faith, an envelopment in it of every fibre 
of life, so that the heart throbs in it, and the 
soul is enkindled in it.” Or, in the words of 
Pius IX: “Religion must be the soul of the en- 
tire academic education.” 

We commend these words to Catholic par- 
ents. The only school to which a Catholic child 
can be properly entrusted is the Catholic 
school. The only school which a Catholic can 
choose with a safe conscience is a Catholic 
school. 


CONSCRIPTION 


THE man who is preparing, whether he knows it 
or not, to become a dictator does not like legisla- 
tures which he cannot control. He does not like 
courts, because it is the prime function of a court 
to protect the citizen against the government. But 
there is one thing that he does like, and insists 
upon having. It is a huge military machine. 

For evidence, turn to Russia, Italy, Germany, 
Mexico and Hitlerized France. With an army at 
his back, the dictator believes that his power is 
consolidated and firmly established. As a rule, he 
is right. 

The men who drew up the Constitution of the 
United States, and the people of the States which 
ratified it, knew well the dangers to free govern- 
ment which are attached to large peace-time mili- 
tary establishments. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Continental Congress enumerated 
among the “injuries and usurpations” of the King: 
“He has kept among us in time of peace, Standing 
Armies without the Consent of our legislature. He 
has affected to render the Military independent of 
and superior to the Civil Power.’”’ Hence, while the 
framers of the Constitution declared that the 
President should be Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy, they granted him no power of any 
kind to raise armies, or to build a navy, or to de- 
clare war. These powers are reserved to Congress 
acting in the name of the people. 

But even Congress may not appropriate money 
to raise and support a military force for more than 
two years. (Article I, section 8.) As Hamilton 
wrote in the Federalist (No. 26), Congress is to 
deliberate every two years on “the propriety of 
keeping a military force on foot,” and he adds that 
the Congress “are not at liberty to vest in the ex- 
ecutive department permanent funds for the sup- 
port of any army, if they were even incautious 
enough to be willing to repose in it so improper a 
confidence.” 

Holding fast to these ancient traditions, we 
Americans have never been a military-minded peo- 
ple. Even after the war between the States, we 
went back to armies and navies so small that they 
hardly constituted a respectable police force. Our 
armies and navies have been made up of volunteers, 
and conscription in peace-time has been unknown. 

We are now asked to depart from a policy in 
force since 1789. 

It is frankly admitted that changing conditions 
in international relations may necessitate this 
change. When a wild beast is abroad, it is prudent 
to take measures to kill him, if we cannot avoid 
him. But even in this case, means in keeping with 
the end must be adopted. 

Is the Burke-Wadsworth bill such a means? In 
our frank opinion, it is not. It is a good deal like 
calling out the militia in California when the wild 
beast is somewhere in the neighborhood of the cir- 
cus quarters at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The bill calls for the compulsory registration of 
some 40,000,000 Americans, makes no provision, as 
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far as we can see, for real selective service, and 
will cost us some billions of dollars annually. If we 
must have an army, as the price of preserving our 
independence, we may, of course, set the cost aside 
as negligible. But will the Burke-Wadsworth bill 
give us a defense that will defend? 

In our judgment, it will not. It will give us a 
horde of untrained men, instead of a smaller army 
that is more effective because it is thoroughly 
trained. Further, if we adopt it, we run the risk of 
disrupting commerce, industry, education and agri- 
culture. And, although the plan it creates is author- 
ized for five years only, once this military camel 
gets his nose under the tent, it will be difficult, 
probably impossible, to dislodge him. 

It seems to us that the Lodge bill, which provides 
for a smaller military establishment, but an estab- 
lishment which can be trained and, above all, mech- 
anized, is much preferable to the gargantuan and 
probably ineffective Burke-Wadsworth scheme. It 
is probably true that under the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill not more than 5,000,000 men would be drafted 
into military camps. Yet, as Major George Fielding 
Eliot observed at the Senate hearings on July 11, 
a highly trained mechanized army of about half a 
million men would be adequate “and more in the 
realm of possibility than trying to draft a huge, 
unwieldly and half-trained citizen army of several 
millions.” 

One of the worst things that could happen to 
this country would be to create a tremendous mili- 
tary machine in the hysterical fear that the enemy 
is at our very gates. A club too heavy for even a 
strong man to lift is a poor defense. If, however, it 
becomes evident that for our proper defense we 
need a more powerful army and navy than we have 
ever had, in providing for this defense we must 
take means to keep it so completely under control 
that it can never be used as a political machine. 
We must not waste time in preparing, but time 
used in preparing well and wisely is not wasted. 


SEWAGE 


PROBABLY Mayor LaGuardia did not intend to 
be taken seriously when he warned the newsdealers 
of New York that he could remove all improper 
literature from their shops through “the Mayor’s 
power of sewage-disposal.” Nor is it quite clear 
that he can revoke their licenses, except after con- 
viction on the charge of selling improper literature. 
The Mayor probably knows much better than we 
that unless a publication is grossly obscene, a con- 
viction for selling it is never obtained. For some 
years, the moral standards of the lower, and of 
some of the higher, courts have been shockingly 
lax. 

We hope the Mayor’s warning will be effective. 
As he points out, the records of the juvenile courts 
show the frightful results of certain publications 
among children. But the real culprits here are those 
parents who never seem to know where their chil- 
dren are, what they are doing, or what they read. 
The Mayor should arrest them. 
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TOO FREE SPEECH 


THE Epistle of Saint James is brief, but full of 
wisdom. Some of our non-Catholic brethren turn 
away from the Saint’s insistence that “Faith with- 
out good works is dead”; others do not admit what 
he wrote about the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion; and in our own day he has been accused of 
preaching Communism, because of the chapter 
which begins “go to, now, ye rich men; weep and 
howl in your miseries which shall come upon you.” 
But the Church has always defended the canonicity 
of this Epistle, and it interests us here for a par- 
ticular reason. It is just possible that Saint James 
was thinking of the scene which Saint Luke de- 
scribes in the Gospel for tomorrow (VII, 31-37) 
when he wrote certain parts of his Epistle. 

Saint Luke relates that Our Lord miraculously 
healed a deaf-mute, and that the people, disregard- 
ing our Lord’s admonition to say nothing about it, 
insisted on telling everyone they met all that they 
had witnessed. It is a very human picture, and we 
cannot help wondering why Jesus charged the peo- 
ple to be silent. It is clear from the Gospel that 
“the more he charged them, so much the more a 
great deal did they publish it,” and it is also clear 
that Jesus, since He was omniscient, knew that His 
admonition would be fruitless. We can only specu- 
late, for we do not know. 

But we can also speculate on the use to which 
this man, newly in possession of speech and hear- 
ing, put these gifts for the rest of his days. Did he 
lie or curse? Or talk about his neighbor, that is, of 
course, about his neighbor’s faults, and about his 
own virtues? Or did he use these senses to praise 
God in prayer, to listen to God’s word, and to help 
his neighbor? 

Very probably, he became a disciple of Our Lord, 
for it may be assumed that in healing him physi- 
cally, Jesus also healed his soul. But if at any time, 
he needed correction, Saint James, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, could have given it. “Be swift to hear,” 
Saint James would admonish, “but slow to speak.” 
The Apostle had received from the Holy Ghost that 
which made him write very strongly on sins of the 
tongue. “If any man think himself to be religious, 
not bridling his tongue . . . this man’s religion is 
vain.” For the tongue assuredly needs restraint, 
since it can be made “a fire, a world of iniquity... 
an unquiet evil, full of deadly poison.” 

Whether or not the man healed by Jesus ever 
needed this instruction, we do. We pass over much 
too easily our frequent sins of the tongue. We lie 
to escape a trifling inconvenience, and blacken a 
harmless neighbor’s character to establish a repu- 
tation as a wit, and we never stop to reflect how 
much our hasty words can add to the sorrow of a 
heart already bowed down in grief. Some cynic has 
said that pious Catholics are addicted to unchari- 
table talk and the pleasures of the table. That judg- 
ment may itself be a misuse of the tongue, but it is 
certain that unless we follow Saint James we shall 
never be good or even passable Catholics. The re- 
ligion of Catholics who do not bridle their tongues 
“is vain.” 
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SMALL PRICE TO PAY 


EpitTor: It is not often that one ventures to dis- 
agree with AMERICA, and especially with Paul L. 
Blakely. Events move so fast that many of us have 
been forced to revise long cherished opinions. Com- 
pulsory military training has been frowned upon in 
North America, as in England, for a variety of 
reasons. The main ones are that in America, as in 
England, the navy constitutes the first line of de- 
fense, and a standing army is an expense that is 
not absolutely necessary, as well as an indirect 
threat to civil liberties. Before the advent of mech- 
anized warfare, if necessary, an army could be re- 
cruited, trained and equipped in a comparatively 
short time. 

Until two months ago, I had been actively op- 
posed to compulsory military training. The as- 
tounding success of the German war-machine has 
made me change my mind. The Germans are not 
supermen, but they have turned their best brains 
and all their energy to the arts of war. Their suc- 
cess is the success of men who devote all their 
energies to the attainment of a single aim. 

Compulsory military service would put every- 
body at the service of the nation, the energetic as 
well as the apathetic, the imaginative as well as 
the conventional. It would give every individual a 
chance to ascertain how best he can serve, and 
what role he is best fitted for. The drive and en- 
ergy that has made America one of the best places 
to live in the world, would turn it from a nation 
that is not as well defended as Holland was, to a 
secure and impregnable country. 

After having learned something of the art of 
warfare, the average American might even take as 
much interest in the military situation at home and 
abroad as he does in the baseball scores. A year of 
one’s time is a small price to pay for the liberty and 
integrity of the nation, especially when the youth 
of the aggressor nations is being trained in the art 
of war from the cradle up. 

Saskatchewan, Canada 


HORNED TOADS BEAUTIFUL? 


Epitor: Under Literature and Arts, July 13, Ray- 
mond A. Grady enlightens us with his article: 
There Is Beauty in God’s Lightning. 

Was it coincidence or AMERICA’S idea of an 


MARIE MOREAU 





(The views here expressed are those of the readers. 
They may or may not agree with the views of the Editor. 
They should not be understood as a statement of edi- 
torial belief or policy, but as affirmations by readers of 
AMERICA. 

Communications should be limited to 300 words. The 
briefer they are, however, the more appreciated they 
will be.) 


amusing joke to print in the same issue the Para- 
der’s column giving examples of our present ten- 
dency to camouflage horrid realities by pretty ver- 
biage? Anyway, I admire AMERICA and if a horrid 
chunk of electricity dancing demoniacally around in 
the doomed tree beneath one’s window is “beauty” 
and a bit of “heavenly salvo,” then shall it be so. 
Yes, indeed, the next time a deafening crash of 
thunder and vicious lightning scares me out of my 
few wits, instead of quickly thinking of all my sins 
and pleading, “have mercy on us,” I shall bravely 
smile and calmly, a la Jeanne d’Arc, lead my little 
ones to the windows and nonchalantly describe the 
“beauty of God’s lightning,” as each “heavenlv 
salvo” rocks the house. 

It would, indeed, be nice if you could persuade 
Mr. Grady to give us his pretty description of 
God’s beautiful earthquakes, pretty horned toads 
and God’s silvery grey dust storms. I know his 
pleasant, amiable, unafraid talk to his children dur- 
ing one of God’s lovely floods would make pleasant 
vacation reading. I can almost see his little ones 
listening happily to him as they sat huddled to- 
gether on the roof of his home watching the beau- 
ties of the golden waves of water glistening in 
God’s sunlight as they slowly crept inch by inch to 
the roof top. Yes, as they watched the beauty of 
their neighbors’ homes floating by on the beautiful 
foamy waves, Mr. Grady could calmly give thanks 
that no “female relative” with “clay-shuttered” 
eyes was there to spoil the beauty of it all by moan- 
ing, “God help us all.” 


Denver, Colo. IRENE PLANCK LEONARD 


SALVO FOR GRADY 


EpITor: For the attention of Mr. Grady, I quote 
from our newspaper: “. . . a retired carpenter, 
driving a horse-drawn mower in an alfalfa field 
near his home, was killed instantly at 2:50 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon when struck by lightning. 
There was but one flash.” To which I add, quoting 
from Mr. Grady: “of Heavenly Salvo.” 
Denver, Colo. No NAME 


HOLMES VS. CHANGE 


Epitor: May I very humbly add with my renewal 
a note of sincere appreciation of AMERICA? It would 
indeed be hard to choose any one number for espe- 
cial commendation, but it seemed to me that that 
of July 6, from cover to cover, was especially fine. 
It was such a happy thought to include the essay 
on Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in a number which 
had to deal with so many attempted departures 
from traditional American policy. 


New York, N. Y. A. P. 
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THE REALISTS’ STERILE PROTEST 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 








TWENTY-FIVE years ago, immediately before 
America’s entrance into the World War, some pre- 
cocious American critics announced the dawn of a 
new day and officially declared that America had 
come of age. These critics were not concerned with 
the correction of abuses consequent upon the hasty 
conquest of a continent. Their job was the erection 
of workable ideals. They were as depressed about 
American civilization, which was an achievement, 
as they were about American culture which had as 
yet taken no defineable shape. “America is like a 
vast Sargasso Sea” wrote Van Wyck Brooks, in 
America Comes of Age, “a prodigious welter of 
unconscious life swept by ground-swells of half- 
conscious emotion. All manner of living things are 
drifting in it, phosphorescent, gayly colored, gath- 
ered into knots and clotted masses, gelatinous, un- 
formed, flimsy, tangled . . . everywhere an un- 
checked, uncharted, unorganized vitality like that 
of the first chaos. It is a welter of life which has 
not been worked into an organism, into which fruit- 
ful values and standards of humane economy have 
not been introduced... .” 

Mr. Brooks regarded the life of society as poten- 
tial currents and cross-currents which must be dis- 
covered like scientific principles or created like 
works of art. The nation as a cultural unit is like 
“a ciphered parchment which must be held up to 
the fire before its hidden significance comes out. 
Once the divisions that have ripened in a people 
have been discerned and articulated, its beliefs and 
convictions are brought into play, the real evils 
that have been vaguely surmised spring into the 
light, the real strength of what is intelligent and 
sound becomes a measurable entity.” 

The responsibility for the creation of order out of 
chaos and of making the intelligent and the sound 
a measurable entity was somehow assumed by lit- 
erature. Not only Van Wyck Brooks, but the whole 
critical fraternity, including the gifted amateur 
James Huneker, Mencken in his blunderbussing 
bachelor days, the impeccably academic Dr. Canby, 
Randolph Bourne, the talented young radical, and 
the emerging Van Dorens together with others 
who wrote for The Masses, Dial and the burgeon- 
ing book columns of the daily papers, had learned 
to look hopefully toward a new American life un- 
der the direction of a new American literature. 
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Unlike Brooks and a few others, the majority of 
these critics were not discouraged by the pessimism 
or the decadence of those American writers upon 
whom they based their plans for the new Utopia. 
The fact that Dreiser, later trumpeted to glory by 
Mencken, was a primeval chaos himself, or that 
poets like Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters and Robert 
Frost caused Chesterton to claim, in his The Fal- 
lacy of a Young Nation, that “out of America has 
come a sweet and startling cry, as unmistakeable 
as the cry of a dying man,” or that disenchantment 
had already set in before the War was not as signifi- 
cant to them as the thrilling surge of talent and 
energy which they experienced and from which 
they were to derive such pleasure and profit. 

Caught up in the literature of the 1920’s, which 
gushed like wild-cat oil wells in the most unpre- 
dictable places, even the academic critics at least 
pretended that they liked what was happening. 
Toward the close of his distinguished career as a 
scholar and critic, Stuart Sherman steered away 
from New England humanism and declared, in his 
The Emotional Discovery of America, that one 
must renounce the antiquarian mind, accept con- 
temporary society for better or for worse, and 
affirm: “There is nothing worthwhile but reality, 
whatever it is. You must say to yourself, ‘Reality 
though it slay me.’” 

Most readers began to agree with him. Paul 
Elmer More, once a power in criticism, came to be 
regarded as a scholarly crank and his fellow hu- 
manists who sought vainly to ask why reality as 
such, whatever it was, was the only thing worth- 
while gradually yielded their places to sons of dirt 
farmers erupting literature. Mr. Sherman, who had 
a foot in both worlds, explained very kindly: “The 
America we are now discovering is something of a 
shock to a good many people” who, perhaps, failed 
to countenance what was becoming increasingly 
and unpleasantly true—that a successful writer 
need not be a gentleman of refined taste. But it was 
sufficient for Sherman that the age in which we 
lived, then, was “a great and fascinating period in 
the emotional and literary discovery of America, 
because the woods are full of lighted torches, are 
full of men and women bent on exploring and re- 
porting the truth as they see it, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

















In the face of such trust in the powers of the 
collective intelligence of literary explorers and dis- 
coverers, the hesitancy of a Brooks and the fussi- 
ness of the humanists seemed almost sacrilegious. 
They belonged with the economic Jeremiahs who 
predicted the collapse of capitalism at the height of 
bull markets. ‘“‘Tough-mindedness” was prevailing, 
a native belief in the value of experience and the 
Jamesian dislike of authoritative dogma, and tough- 
mindedness became the mood as well as the theory 
of the day. 

The emotional and literary discovery of America 
was under way. Ex-soldiers, disgusted business 
men, priggish little college instructors who had 
received the creative impulse from Proust and 
D. H. Lawrence, emancipated co-eds from Iowa fes- 
tering frustrations in Greenwich village, stage- 
hands, bus-boys, Finnish maids, disgruntled re- 
porters, eager-eyed social workers from Vassar, 
ex-chorus girls and ex-convent girls, coal miners 
and retired ministers, bored army officers on peace- 
time duty, men and women with grievances against 
themselves and the world, and men and women 
who had grunted and sweated until they had to 
shriek, lined up like Sooners and dashed into stake 
claims, to find reality or whatever it was that could 
be found by telling the truth as they saw it. 

The enthusiastic anarchists of the 20’s remade 
a new America largely by tearing it apart. It made 
shreds of conventional morality, lampooned the 100 
per cent nationalism generated by the War, reviled 
war, wallowed in disillusion, jittered through a jazz 
era, ached in debauchery and thrilled to a new 
mysticism of action and muscular esthetics. 

Before the living newspaper had been projected 
by the Federal Theatre, John Dos Passos had 
evolved a striking news-reel technique in his Man- 
hattan Transfer. Ideas once esoteric like Freudian- 
ism and the stream of consciousness filtered into 
dinner conversation through Sherwood Anderson, 
James Branch Cabell and later William Faulkner. 
Before Broadway saw the uncensored motion pic- 
tures of the War, Hemingway, Cummings, Stallings, 
and after them, William March and Faulkner had 
revealed its putrefying corpse. 

There were novels which read like clinical re- 
ports of psychiatrists; others which seemed like 
easy lessons in dairy-farming, still more which re- 
sembled labor news. It seemed as though no one 
could be satisfied until he knew every one else’s 
secret and compared it with his own. Instead of 
operations, the fashionable talked about sex and 
compensation. “Experience” as I. A. Richards put 
it, was “its own justification; and this fact must be 
faced, although sometimes, by a lover for example, 
it may be very difficult to accept.” Art was no 
longer a sign or symbol of reality but reality itself. 

What alarmed many was that there had been no 
substantial progress since the New Freedom. The 
revolution had been declared and the only result 
was the terror, a permanent state of protest against 
a way of thinking and acting which in serious liter- 
ature at any rate had long since disappeared. But 
the original thinkers, conscious of their promise to 
remake America and the world, found it difficult 


to say anything new. Almost twenty years after 
his skeptical summons for a new order, Van Wyck 
Brooks wrote: “If ours is a ‘homeless generation’ 
...it is a very interesting generation, and one that 
compels a man to use his mind. A homeless genera- 
tion has obvious needs, however. It needs to be 
repatriated. It needs to find a home. But where? 
In what? These are the questions which our criti- 
cism will soon have to answer.” Unfortunately, 
there did not seem to be an answer. A generation 
trained to accept reality and experience alone has 
lost even its vestigial metaphysical organs. 

Whatever criticism of reality for its own sake 
has been expressed has been factional, such as 
Philip Rahv’s attack on the Stalinist clique and 
their white-haired boys; or James T. Farrell’s de- 
mand for still greater freedom of expression; or 
the expatriates’ preference for the superior intelli- 
gence of French realists like Jules Romain. Just as 
President Roosevelt answered an alleged attack on 
democracy by stating with increasing sonority that 
what we needed was “Democracy, more democracy 
and still more democracy,” so the writer of today 
answers the critic of his art with “reality, more 
reality, and still more reality.” 

American intelligence still needs a home of the 
spirit, a place where it can rest, restore its energies 
and recollect itself; and we are still a homeless 
generation. The understanding of ourselves and our 
nation has not been notably increased by the fever- 
ish experimentation which has characterized the 
last twenty-five years. Our better official minds are 
still at the business of observing, classifying, com- 
menting and sitting on fences, staring at reality 
which like a cow stares back vacantly. For a time, 
and perhaps even yet, many influential writers were 
persuaded that they were simply passing through 
consecutive phases marked first by intense observa- 
tion which corresponded to 1915-1920, then cynical 
disillusion (1920-29), then embattled liberalism 
(1928-) which would culminate in a beautiful syn- 
thesis called Communism. They looked forward to 
this hopefully, sickened as they were with a society 
in which “whirl is king” and with a literature which 
could no longer use the old values or invent sym- 
bols of its own. 

The difference between the critics and the de- 
fenders of modernism arose not on matters of taste 
but on standards and theories of value. The Chris- 
tian and the humanist regard the materialistic 
approach as a cul de sac, while the defenders of 
modernism laughed off Christianity and humanism 
as unverifiable preconceptions. Like the former 
preacher Casy in the Grapes of Wrath they were 
“sayin’ out loud, “The hell with it! There ain’t no 
sin and there ain’t no virtue. There’s just stuff 
people do. It’s all part of the same thing. And some 
of the things folks do is nice, and some ain’t nice, 
but that’s as far as any man got a right to say.’”’ 

“There’s just stuff people do” opposed to Actus 
hominis non est actus humanus (the act of a man 
is not a human act). “There ain’t no sin and there 
ain’t no virtue” opposed to “Man and matter are 
love in motion seeking the infinite God.” After 
twenty-five years the sterile protest goes on. 
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The firmness of far resting-places find; 
But, like the dove returning to the ark, 
Bear potent proof there is no surer rest 


Than here, exploring ended, with a Guest, 


Whose nearness is as wings none see, 
All hear, stirring the night to mystery. 


SISTER MIRIAM 


SONG FOR A MARRIAGE 


Your love be Chartres, 
Be heavenwards, 
Clear praise in air, 
Surprise of birds: 


Be deep in earth, 
Be urgency 

Of rock and root: 
Be truth of tree: 


Now be upflung 

In gothic dare 

Of stars and wind: 
Be single prayer. 


Light be on it 
With quietness 
Evoked in blue 
Soft bloom of glass. 


Your love be years 
Of mason’s art: 

As stone on stone 

Put heart to heart. 


Henry Raco 


THE WIND 


In this uncertain light, 

Held for a moment, tight 
Against resisting wall, 

I saw the wind, a tall 
Translucent limbless shape 
Writhing to escape; 

Such beveled movement filled 
The small space, that it spilled 
And oozed like driven smoke 
Around the wall, and broke 
Away from the quick eye 
Against absorbing sky. 


Lucy KENT 
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PRAYER AGAINST ALIEN REST 


Let not, O God, the feet of my exploring mind, 
Skimming the wasteful waters of the dark, 











NIGHT OF GOD 


The night is here (I and the night; 
And no stars), 

Still, couchant, coiling its might 
As if to spring. 

Rather storm caught and tore me, 
Than this Thing 

Retreating, waiting. 


Rapture it is to strive, 

Long jaw drawn grim, 

Mighty and smiling, against the drive 
Of the wind that is felt, the snow that is seen. 
But here is the night, 

And shadowed shapes that screen 
Themselves in darker shade. 

Black fears half-formed emerge, 

And back into the formless fade, 
Taunting useless hands. 

Here vain to rise Promethean; 

To break, no bands. 


But night has only night. 

And I am not alone. 

My Strong One, Yours the fight, 
Who swing the stars above. 

The dark will vanish with the light, 
And Fears must ever yield to Love. 


JAMES E. WHITEHEAD 


WHILE THE WIND BLOWS 


The wind has the only tempo to match your metre, 
And it blows you into the melody for a song 

So sweet that not even your voice could make it sweeter, 
Gay as your heart, and, as your spirit, strong. 


Always when winds sweep down the Lake beside us 
I will think of you, dear, the little stream-line nun 
Who, dancing your way to the Heart of God, defied us 
And all we could do to fetter you under the sun, 


I will feel you beside me, lovable, gamin, staccato, 
With the sudden and impish wisdoms to make us laugh, 

And I shall be glad that the wind is your obligato 
Where you sing to the echoing stars your epitaph, 


I shall be proud that you have been reckless and daring, 
That you stormed your Calvary with winged feet— 
But ah! just now my heart is only caring 
That you suffer like this and that you are little and 
sweet. 


Just now I am giddy and earth-bound, dreaming about 
you 
In the sky that you love and which you'll exultantly 
roam— 
Yet, Godspeed, little Puck! as you, leaving us lonely 
without you, 
Out-fly and out-sing the angels, going Home. 
Sister Mary St. Vircinia 
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FLIGHT FROM AN 
EARLIER STRICKEN FRANCE 


FRENCH Rerucee Lire IN THE UNITED STATES, 1790- 

1800. By Frances Sergeant Childs. The Johns Hop- 

kins University Press. 
FROM the best historical libraries of the East and from 
the family papers of the descendents of the French 
refugees of 1790-1800, Frances S. Childs has gathered 
and carefully analyzed a mass of evidence which forms 
“An American Chapter of the French Revolution.” The 
Constitutional Convention in France had its counterpart 
in the French colony of Santo Domingo, and the rise of 
the lawyers, the sans culottes, and the downtrodden 
peasantry in France were more than matched in the 
terror they inspired when the island clerks, mulattoes, 
and black slaves fought for power. 

From France and Santo Domingo to the United States 
came priests and nobles and pamphleteers; monarchists, 
republicans and plantation owners came with their fol- 
lowers in a stream that paralleled the course of the 
Revolution. Some of these like Talleyrand, Madame de 
la Tour du Pin, and the Prince of Orleans were to return 
to France. Some like du Pont, LaFarge, Keating and 
Garesché were to help build the land of refuge through 
their skill and their children. The French press and the 
French colony flourished particularly in Philadelphia, 
but ex-lords, ex-soldiers, and ex-slaves were to be found 
throughout the country trying their hands at everything 
from farming to etching and hairdressing. 

This study makes rather heavy reading, but that it is 
not exciting is due to the difficult nature of the subject, 
a survey of a highly diverse and numerous band of 
people in quickly changing times. There is a crowd of 
interesting characters here, shifting fortunes and rich 
background, from which an historical novelist might 
select material to be thickened with plot in a manner 
not permitted the historian. JAMES A. MACKIN 


PHILOSOPHY ENRICHED 
BY FAITH AND REVELATION 


ScIENCE AND WIspoM. By Jacques Maritain. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3 
THIS stimulating book is a translation by Bernard Wall 
of Maritain’s Science et Sagesse. Maritain uses the word 
science in a restricted intermediate sense for a knowl- 
edge, which “has to do with the less exalted regions 
of our understanding.” This knowledge of science, em- 
bracing both the speculative and practical branches of 
philosophy, is opposed by Maritain to the realm of wis- 
dom, which includes “the highest regions of our under- 
standing,” abetted and aided by Revelation and grace. 

Because philosophy is in a Christian “state” and if it 
is ever to attain to wisdom, which is supernatural, ac- 
cording to Maritain, it must hearken to the “condescen- 
dence” of truth form on high. Thus will it be objective- 
ly enriched. But this enrichment is not merely extrinsic: 
it is “intrinsic” and “vital” as well, since it results in 
a subjective reinforcement made possible alone through 
faith and grace. This reinforcement through faith and 
the gifts enables man or the philosopher to “philoso- 
phize in faith,” enables him to become a Christian philos- 
opher, who can thus soar to new heights. 

Yet the “infraposition” or “subalternation,” involved 
in hearkening to revelation, does not imply a surrender 
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of autonomy, on the part of philosophy, in that wherein 
it has the initiative. By defending this qualified autonomy 
of philosophy, Maritain escapes the charge of fideism, 
which has been leveled at some “Christian philosophies.” 

In the early part of the book, Maritain traces the at- 
tempts at a synthesis of wisdom and science, made suc- 
cessively, though not successfully, by the historic In- 
dian, pre-Socratic and Greek philosophies. The Hebrews 
alone in those early days had true wisdom, through 
revelation, but not a philosophy or science, in the sense 
in which Maritain uses the term. The achievement of 
the desired synthesis must be credited to the medieval 
Scholastics, though prior to that individuals may have 
personally achieved it. Beginning with Descartes, we 
find a divorce of wisdom and science, which after the 
initial rebellion against subordination in any shape, de- 
generated into a denial of all metaphysics. 

The urgent need of our day is the re-establishment of 
this synthesis of wisdom and science, through a Chris- 
tian philosophy, which will remain autonomous in its 
sphere and assay the increased store of empirical data 
of the natural and social sciences, while it receives 
objective reinforcement and intrinsic and vital enrich- 
ment through faith and grace. Here Maritain does a 
real service in defining what an adequate natural 
philosophy and natural science of ethics should be. 

Maritain’s thesis on Christian philosophy is stimulat- 
ing if not peremptory. No one of the Scholastic tradi- 
tion denies the enrichment of our knowledge through 
revelation, and men like Maritain and Gilson have re- 
newed our knowledge of the Augustinian principle that 
there is an intrinsic and vital reinforcement through 
faith. But even after reading this excellent book, there 
will still be philosophers and theologians who hold that 
there is no such thing as a Christian philosophy; that 
its functions are not those of philosophy as such, but 
of the Christian, who reasons upon the data of revela- 
tion, in which case he is acting as a theologian, or upon 
natural data—thus remaining within the realm of 
philosophy. HucuH J. BIHLeR 


WHEN TSARS 
WORE THE MITER 


CHURCH AND STATE IN Russia. By John Shelton Cur- 

tiss. Columbia Press. $4 
ANYONE who studies the history of the Orthodox Rus- 
sian Church in the half century prior to the Bolshevik 
Revolution will be equally amazed by two phenomena. 
He will wonder how it was possible for a Christian 
Church to become so utterly subject to the power of the 
State and to a single layman—the Over Procurator—as 
the arbitrary representative of the Government. He will 
be surprised at the amount of genuine religious life 
which persisted in the Russian Orthodox Church in spite 
of this utter subjection and showed itself repeatedly and 
unexpectedly. 

Mr. Curtiss covers the years from 1900 to 1917, and 
gives a more circumstantial picture of the extent of the 
Church’s subjection to the omnipotent state than has 
yet appeared in English. He draws exhaustively upon 
data furnished by governmental and ecclesiastical pub- 
lications, and there is an abundance of practical and 
interesting statistical matter. Undoubtedly one of the 
factors that led to the Revolution as well as to the de- 
cline of the Russian Church was its favored economic 
position, which affected the monks as it did the bishops 
and secular clergy. In spite of their wealth, monasteries 
actually decreased in membership. “In 1900 there were 
503 monasteries and diocesan homes, with a total of 
16,668 monastics; in 1905 there were 487 establishments 
with 14,953 inmates.” Another factor was the incredible 
bureaucracy, which kept the clergy making out innumer- 
able and useless reports. Still others were the growth of 
indiscipline and even atheism in the seminaries and uni- 














versities, coupled with the intoxication of anti-Semitism. 
A questionnaire sent out by a certain A. Vvedenskii in 
1911 to about 800 persons of every rank in life—doctors, 
lawyers, priests, engineers, workers and peasants—re- 
— that ninety-five per cent of them did not believe 
in . 

An interesting explanation why such huge sums were 
lavished upon churches and church goods, thereby excit- 
ing the envy of the revolutionaries, is found in the fact 
that in earlier times investments in securities were un- 
known. 

Yet bound by a thousand shackles, the Orthodox 
Church of Russia was not a corpse. In the face of official 
disapproval and personal danger, priests, laymen and 
even government officials like Count Witte strove for 
reform; always a colossal undertaking in view of the 
gigantic inertia imposed by Russia’s size and lack of 
communications. For a time it seemed as if these at- 
tempts would succeed, but the reaction set in and the 
last state, culminating in the seven devils brought into 
the sanctuary itself by the notorious Rasputin, was 
worse than the first. 

There were men and women of great holiness scat- 
tered through the Russian Church; ascetics and persons 
of prayer. But the powers of evil overwhelmed them. 
There were, says the author, just two and one-half 
months between the death of Rasputin and the fall of 
the Empire, when the prestige of the Church could have 
been restored; but nothing was done. 

Interesting sidelights occur about the concern of the 
Church authorities over conversions to Catholicism and 
the ever present problem of the sects. 

The story of Holy Russia is a fearful warning of what 
lies in wait for the Church in any country when it be- 
comes the servant of the state. At the same time, it con- 
tains a gleam of hope for the future. One cannot but 
believe that the latent religious spirit of the Russian 
people will survive even the Bolshevik persecution so 
that Russia’s separated Church may find itself again 
when it returns to the life-giving fount of unity. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


STARS ON THE Sea. By F. Van Wyck Mason. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $2.75 
SECOND in the series of four novels, in which Mr. 
Mason proposes to sketch the maritime warfare of the 
American Revolution, the present book matches its pred- 
ecessor, Three Harbours, in design, scope and sustained 
interest. The same triple locale that featured the first 
book is retained in Stars on the Sea. Here the scenes of 
action are Conanicut Island, Charleston and the Bahamas. 
From a structural standpoint, the story resembles one 
of Hollywood’s super-super films. There are flashes here 
and there which at times seem irrelevent but which 
somehow, under skilful guidance, make a coherent 
whole. 

Underlying the characterization is the main purpose 
of the author—the reasons for the formation of the 
American navy. This theme is carried along by the sep- 
arate, yet loosely interrelated, stories of Tim and Lucy, 
of Desire Harmony, Nat Coffin and Sam Higsby. From 
his lavish treatment of Desire, it is easy to see where 
the writer’s preference lay in the choice of a heroine. 
And several incidents should, obviously, have been omit- 
ted altogether. 

These men who occasioned the birth of our navy, Mr. 
Mason shows us, were not cast in the heroic mold that 
fictionizers have led us to believe, which leads him once 
or twice to overstress incidents of sadism and venality. 
And his structural technique of the novel will be chal- 
lenged, too, because his emphasis on plot and swift 
action cause him to stretch the bounds of probability. 
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Outstanding, however, as a piece of writing is his expert 
description of Moultrie’s defense of Sullivan’s Island in 
the battle of Charleston Harbor. ALBERT WHELAN 


THe New Wortp Orper. By H. G. Wells. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. $1.50 
THE demand in England for a declaration of war-aims 
and of peace-plans sends H. G. Wells to his typewriter 
again. Diagnosing world troubles and prescribing for 
their cure is his forte. In this book he says he is serious, 
terribly serious, because the patient, civilization, is in 
extremis. There is only one decision to be made, and it 
is a radical one. Away with ali pretences of constitu- 
tional or parliamentarian democracy! Away with kings 
and dictators! The salvation of the world lies in collec- 
tivization, and in it alone. 

By collectivization Mr. Wells means Socialism. Not 
any kind of socialism. The Russian-Marxist kind, admin- 
istered by the “honest and benevolent Stalin” (So help 
me—those are HIS actual words, cf. p. 36), has been 
overtaken by inefficiency and distortion. The socialism 
Mr. Wells wants is framed on this triangle: (1) Scien- 
tifically-planned socialism; (2) Law, with absolute in- 
sistence on the rights of man; and (3) Knowledge, which 
includes complete freedom of speech together with uni- 
versal education. 

There are obstacles to the setting up of this order, 
chief of which in Mr. Wells’ opinion is the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Frankly opposed to any idea of progress, 
she will sabotage the plan if she can. If revolution is 
necessary to make the world socialistic, it must be a 
clean revolution, not the Catholic kind. A quiet little 
liquidation, after the pattern of the benevolent Stalin, 
might be what Mr. Wells means. Rosert A. Hewitt 


THE First TO AWAKEN. By Granville Hicks. Modern 

Age Books. $2.50 
HAVING awakened from his dream of Communism as 
the savior of the World, Professor Hicks is now wor- 
shiping at the shrine of Socialism. In this novel he tries 
to picture mankind as it will be in the year 2040. As an 
approach, he imagines a doctor putting eight persons 
into a sleep from which they are to awaken in their 
present vigor after exactly one hundred years. George 
Swain, a New Englander, is the first of the eight to come 
out of his century sleep and he walks forth into a world 
that has undergone many changes since the dark days 
of 1940, and where Socialism rules. 

It is not exactly Utopia, but man feels that he is mas- 
ter of the material world and that he can confidently 
expect to conquer whatever may yet hinder his progress. 
True to the godless creed at the foundation of authorita- 
tive Communism and Socialism, Professor Hicks ban- 
ishes God from the universe, though a few Catholics 
survive and still regard the Pope as their spiritual 
leader. Monogamy is still the general practice, but 
divorce is easy, and free love rampant. 

The book merely embodies another of the vain 
dreams of those who have lost God and in their bewil- 
derment have turned to the worship of man and his 
achievements. WILLIAM A. Down 


STRANGER IN THE House. By Howard Coxe. The 

Greystone Press. $2.50 
CAROLINE of Brunswick, the unhappy legal wife of 
George IV, has been the subject matter for several 
itinerant biographers of recent times. Gifted with none 
of the graces which are commonly associated with 
royalty, she nevertheless played a public, though his- 
torically insignificant, part in the events of the Regency. 
Her marriage with the Prince of Wales was purely a 
marriage of convenience: the Parliament would pay the 
Prince’s accumulated debts, if he would settle down to 
a permanent and respectable married life with his first 
cousin, Caroline. 

The marriage was neither permanent nor respectable; 
within a year they were separated. With a superabun- 
dance of stubbornness and audacity, but with little taste 
and less tact, Caroline whiled away the weary years in 
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England and on the Continent. Victorious in preventing 
the Prince from obtaining his divorce, she died broken- 
hearted when her rash attempt to gain admittance to 
his coronation was foiled. 

The purpose of the author in writing what he calls a 
“frivolous book” was his own amusement and that of 
his readers. The book is amusing and, at times, mildly 
interesting. Henry A. CALLAHAN 


SHANGHAI: City For SaLe. By Ernest O. Hauser. 

Harcourt Brace and Co. $3 
THE East and the eastern mind are things remote, 
things about which we know but very little. If there has 
been a barrier between Asia and the West, the barrier 
has been largely of Asia’s own making. In this interest- 
ing narrative of Ernest Hauser, we glimpse beyond all 
walls and barriers into the heart of Asia. Shanghai: 
City for Sale is an open door to the knowledge of the 
China of today just as truly as the city of Shanghai 
proved the open door to the commercial treasures hidden 
away in the vast expanse beyond the mud of the Whang- 
poo. It is the story of greed and exploitation. 

Is it, then, history? Yes and no. Certainly the author 
does not profess to be writing an academic history. Yet 
the thoroughness with which he treats the subject—a 
subject with which he is evidently intimate—is most 
satisfying. Nevertheless, while it is a full treatment of 
the question, it is eminently a popular treatment. This 
must be remembered if, now and then, we crave sources 
and proofs, and wonder at inferences. 

Most striking is the author’s definite effort to write 
not only an interesting account, but to write well. There 
is the feeling for tragedy in the “sign-posts” which dur- 
ing the fat years pointed to Shanghai’s later demise, 
while Kuan Ti, the god of war and peace, who showed 
the way to the dénouement, smiles complacently at the 
end and binds the whole in a close unity. There is, how- 
ever, an occasional lapse into language that is trivial 
and slang, but this is a minor detail. The unified effect 
is one of interest, pathos and wonder at the catholicity 
of man (in more ways than one!). Here is a window into 
China. GorDON HENDERSON 


A Mary Wess ANTHOLOGY. Selected and Edited by 

H. B. L. Webb. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
THIS new Mary Webb Anthology is a companion volume 
to the similar anthology published a year or so back 
and likewise edited by her husband. It is made up of 
selections from her poems, articles, novels and stories, 
and is beautifully illustrated by Norman Hepple and 
Rowland Hilder. Mary Webb has been compared to 
Dorothy Wordsworth and her work has been described 
as in the “tradition of Hardy.” Always popular in Eng- 
land, she has likewise a considerable American follow- 
ing. PauLa KURTH 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By The Most Rev. Tihamer 
Toth. B. Herder Book Co. $3 
THIS is the sixth book of sermons published by Bishop 
Toth. Their popularity is attested by the fact that sev- 
eral of the volumes have been translated into fifteen 
languages. The present collection contains “apologetic” 
sermons addressed to Catholics. They treat of the divin- 
ity of the Church, the “earthly face” of the Church, and 
the concluding four are devoted to the Sacrament of 
Penance. The translation and editing are well done. 
Through all of Bishop Toth’s sermons runs a sympa- 
thetic note that wins the reader and added to their 
sound theology, probably explains the popularity of one 
of Europe’s outstanding pulpit orators. He is fearless 
in his denunciation of the “persecuted Church.” “As re- 
gards the ultimate victor—God or godlessness, Jesus 
Christ or Wotan—the testimony of history removes any 
doubt. . . . In me burns the flame of love for my country. 
| will best serve the future of my country if I strive 
to be a loyal and obedient son of the Catholic Church. 
Amen.” The sympathy and prayers of American Cath- 
olics go out to their persecuted European brethren. 
DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL 
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THEATRE 


SOME PLAYS THAT FAILED. A few of the most inter- 
esting plays offered this year were among those that did 
not win popular success. I knew from the drop of the 
curtain that they would not. Sometimes I knew it almost 
from the rise of the curtain! Nevertheless, in most of 
these plays there were certain scenes, sometimes entire 
acts, which proved the playwrights capable of admirable 
work. Under proper direction and revision several of 
them would have succeeded. 

Of these the best example was Morning’s at Seven, 
written by Paul Osborne and produced by Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Mr. Wiman gave Morning’s at Seven a perfect 
company and an admirable production. All the players 
liked and believed in their play. In it Effie Shannon, 
always an artist, did some of the best work of her dis- 
tinguished career. Yet it left us after a brief run. 

William Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life cannot be 
classified as wholly a failure. Its short season, however, 
is very easy to understand. Half a dozen times in his 
work, Mr. Saroyan has appeared to forget that he was 
writing a play. He trotted off and did something else, 
while his excellent company struggled with the scene he 
had left behind him. Then the author apparently remem- 
bered what he was about and drifted back to his job, 
and we had a charming display of fireworks. It was all 
interesting, but it was not successful playwriting. 

Thunder Rock, the Robert Ardray drama put on by 
the Group Theatre, was, in my judgment, wrecked by 
Luther Adler—and this though Mr. Adler is one of our 
best actors. In Thunder Rock he was tragically miscast, 
and the director who miscast him had no real under- 
standing of the play. In itself Thunder Rock was no 
work of genius, but it had many moments of beauty and 
it might have been saved. 

Another surprise of the season was the run of Mr. 
Priestley’s play, When We Are Married. Almost every 
critic in New York condemned it, yet it lingered with us 
several months. Grace George’s beautiful work in Billy 
Draws a Horse kept that play alive a little while, and 
Helen Hayes worked something like a miracle in the run 
she obtained for Ladies and Gentlemen, which was not 
half good enough for her. John Barrymore showed us 
the same miracle in My Dear Children, by unabashedly 
“guying” his réle, the play, and the other players. Big 
audiences went to the theatre to see him do it. The play, 
of course, was pretty bad. Mr. Elmer Rice’s play, Two 
on an Island, had only a brief run because he deliber- 
ately dragged in the unforgivable adultery of two nice 
young characters who could easily have married. 

In Hemingway’s Fifth Column the author let some 
inspired adapter toss a rape into a play which, without 
it, would have been worth while. I think it killed the 
play. Clifford Odets himself made a similar mistake 
when he introduced youthful adultery into Night Music. 

Bernard Shaw’s play, Geneva, failed because it was 
merely a conversation piece. With half the talk cut out 
it might have been good. A Passenger for Bali had its 
points, but there were too few of them and they were 
not good enough. Even Walter Huston could not save it. 
Molly Picon’s first English vehicle, Morning Star, was 
not a bad drama, but neither was it very good. It offered 
that odd mixture of weakness and strength so many of 
our playwrights are setting before us. Russian Bank was 
an ambitious piece of work, but it, too, was good in 
spots and painfully weak in others. We were promised 
a revised version, but never got it. One of the surprise 
dramatic deaths of the season was George Cohan’s 
Return of the Vagabond. Into this the playwright had 
put many of his old tricks, yet he never once brought it 
to real life. 

That seems to finish the list of good-bad plays that 
came and went. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


























FILMS 


MARYLAND. Darryl Zanuck continues his tour of the 
racing states with a companion piece to Kentucky, and, 
in spite of a slight change of plot and State, this film 
might easily be mistaken as the same picture by the 
casual moviegoer. It has all the virtues of its predeces- 
sor and also its old limitations, chief among them a 
merely adequate story. This is a more humorous serving 
of race-track tradition, however, and Henry King has 
enlivened the proceedings with fairly detailed comedy 
scenes. A mother, whose husband had been killed by a 
horse, determines that her son will have nothing to do 
with the stables and packs him off to Switzerland. But 
the young man returns in time to ride the son of his 
father’s killer in the historic Maryland Hunt Cup race. 
There is a romance interwoven with this thesis of in- 
herited sportsmanship and a good deal of comedy spring- 
ing from the attempted reformation of a colored stable- 
man by his wife. John Payne and Brenda Joyce carry 
on the romance and Fay Bainter, as the mother, and 
Walter Brennan provide most of the dramatic moments. 
Ben Carter, Hattie McDaniel and Charlie Ruggles add 
the excellent comedy credits to the production. The fam- 
ily will find this a well balanced entertainment. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS. George Fitch’s reminis- 
cences of Knox College in his student days around the 
turn of the century have been whipped into an amusing 
record of campus life as it will never be lived again. 
That was a gentle era when students rode bicycles in 
peg-top trousers and were unscarred by shoddy intellec- 
tualism and went in for pranks rather than posturing. 
Consequently, one need not look for any problem more 
profound than the campus hero’s desire to wed the stern 
judge’s daughter with a long record of hilarious esca- 
pades cluttering up his past. Ted Reed has held the pic- 
ture to a rollicking pace almost to the end while illus- 
trating the dress, social life, practical jokes and student 
habits of the period. Even the flashback technique is in 
the aimiably old-fashioned spirit, and William Holden, 
Bonita Granville, Ezra Stone and Vaughan Glaser are 
authentic tintypes. With the charm of an old yearbook, 
this picture is good fun for any age. (Paramount) 


SPORTING BLOOD. Hollywood is apparently in the 
midst of a horse cycle, for this is another melodrama 
very much concerned with the sport of kings. There is 
a more serious note to this one, however, with a family 
feud to be settled by the inevitable big race. A young 
sportsman falls in love with the daughter of the man 
his father had wronged by running off with his wife. 
The father’s natural hostility gives way, however, before 
the persuasion of a happy marriage and a racing vic- 
tory. S. Sylvan Simon’s direction is a bit on the obvious 
side, but an intelligent performance by the cast gener- 
ally raises the tale above triteness. Robert Young, Mau- 
reen O’Sullivan, Lewis Stone and William Gargan are 
an accomplished group and invest the film with a well- 
sustained adult interest. (MGM) 


MILLIONAIRES IN PRISON. This fanciful exposé of 
privilege in prison makes up in imaginative flourish 
what it lacks in credibility. It is from a story by Martin 
Mooney and directed by Ray McCarey with broad melo- 
dramatic strokes, relating the career of a kind of intra- 
mural dictator who exerts his sinister power over the 
wealthier inmates. A medical research angle is worked 
into the thickening plot, but in spite of Lee Tracy’s 
forceful characterization of the boss and the help of 
Linda Hayes, Cliff Edwards and Raymond Walburn, this 
is thin adult entertainment. (RKO) 
THomas J. FrrzMorris 








BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 
® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal students. 

Beautiful Bulidings Extensive Campes 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Oppertunity fer Outdeer Life 




















NAZARETH 
COLLEGE ... . Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSB. 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ARYWOOD 
© SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Lt 
Courses eating “> Do Setese of pen 6S, pA. & B.S., Mus.B., 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—S dary and 
Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher Training Courses te teach 
and supervise Art, Music, Commercial Science and Library Scienes. 


Marywood Seminary for Girls 











HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT LOWER COST IN CANADA 


Under teday’s conditions you obtain one te two of the ten months’ course FREE 


hovoia —invites pupils for 


Preparatory School, 
CoMmese iighschool,College 


MONTREAL Rev. Hugh C. MeCarthy, 8.J., 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers Reetor 

The college, in addition to Modern fireproof buildings— 
subjects of B.A. Course, offers 50 acre grounds. For third 
Pre-Medical, Pre-Law and Pre- successive year: Provincial 
Science Courses with exemp- Champions Intermediate Foot- 
tions and savings of one or bali; Dominion Champions In- 
two years at the Universities. termediate Hockey. 











URSULINE COLLEGE “‘Wuisiaxi* 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 

College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Actes Dominate = Scholar- 
—_ Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in A Sciences 
Teachers Certificates. q+ and -AT-y ‘Training. 








Philosophy. 
Se erther elsuctlen clivess Glin at t he Dean, 2635 State St., New Oricans, La 
JUNIOR 


IMMACULATA 238108, ana High, 


a Ae ws of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. Accredited 3-year 
ics, Music, — Accredited high school. Alse 


Econom 
Dunblane Hal grades 1-8. All sports — 
raroe ‘Wa ashington, D.C. 








Five Upper Years of 
F Y of High 
our Years 
School 
pproved by the Regents 


+ a the University of the 
State of New York 


LOYOLA SCHOOL 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street 
New York City 


Select Day School for Boys 


the Association of Colleges 
UNDER JESUIT DIRECTION ¢ 
nformation Apply to the H 


and Secondary Schools 
the Middle States and 


For | Maryland. 
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NOT I Cc E Ss Advertising rate for 

Notices 6 cents per word, 
including mame and address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America, Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





LIBRARIAN, certified, refined Catholic lady. Ten years 
Jesuit University. Excellent cataloger and Reference 
librarian. Highly recommended. Open for position Fall 
semester. Address: Librarian, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 








VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








Adoysius F. Arthur, 


A-l licensed real estate broker. 
York. 


19 Foxhall Avenue, Kingston, New 











DRAMATICS. Catholic college graduate, student of 
American Academy of Dramatic Art, desires teaching 
position—Elementary or High School. Qualified to teach 
other subjects. Prefer New York, Ohio, or Michigan. 
Address: Helen, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








TRAVEL by water, rail, air, bus. Those contemplating 
trips should write or telephone Farley Travel Agency, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West lllth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 











GOOD SPEECH means good jobs. Improve your speech 
at home. Learn the art of Diction, Expression and Public 
Speaking through A Practical Course im Speech. Three 
convenient sized volumes 35¢ each. W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
11 Park Place, New York. 





SALE. 31 bound volumes of America. Volume XI to 
XLI, inclusive (April 18, 1914, to October 5, 1929). Per- 
fect condition. Address: Cleric, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 








WANTED copy of THe CatHo.ic MINp for 1939 Nos. 866 
and 876 of Volume 37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 
No. 2 of Volume 18; 1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 
No. 12 of Volume 12; 1909 No. 6 of Volume 7; 1907 
No. 13 of Volume 5. The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 








BOOKS WANTED: “Many pastors ask me for books for 
the school libraries in order to fulfill the Government 
regulation of having a certain number of books. So any 
kind of books, new or old, on any subject provided only in 
English will be useful.”"—Most Rev J. T. G. Hayes, S_J., 
Bishop of Cagayan, Oriental Misamis, P. I. 

P.S.—If subscribers wish, they may send such books to 
Bishop Hayes, care of The America Press, 53 Park Place, 


New York, N. Y. 
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FREE COPIES OF ARTICLE 


“ANOTHER BLARE OF BICOTRY,” 
by EMMANUEL CHAPMAN 


from AMERICA, June 29, 1940 will be furnished on request. 
- WRITE TO 


53 Park Place THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N. Y 
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EVENTS 


(THE Northern Newspaper Syndicate of the planet 
Saturn has exclusive rights to publish the experiences 
of Gulla Ver, Jr. Mr. Gulla Ver, a native of Jupiter, who 
moved to Saturn at an early age, encountered a severe 
star-dust storm on one of his interplanetary expeditions, 
and fell on a hitherto unknown planet, Earth, into a 
city of toy-like buildings called Washington. Upon re- 
gaining consciousness, Mr. Gulla Ver found himself ly- 
ing on his back with his arms and legs pinioned with 
masses of tiny chains, while thousands of small crea- 
tures, none of them more than six feet in height, 
swarmed about him. Though Mr. Gulla Ver is only 752 
feet tall (he is called “The Runt” by his Saturnine 
friends), his bulk appeared gargantuan to the pint- 
sized Earthians. Viewing the tiny creatures at first as 
an unknown species of insect, he was astonished to dis- 
cover that they were actually human beings. Finally 
persuaded of Mr. Gulla Ver’s pacific intentions, the 
Earthians removed his chains, erected a special hangar 
for his residence, and taught him the difficult United 
States dialect. Earthians, Mr. Gulla Ver’s last article 
disclosed, shed old spouses, take new ones, as they do 
overcoats. There is a physical condition on Earth known 
as disease treated by men called doctors. There is a 
process termed war, in which individuals of one nation 
slaughter men, women and children of another nation, 
the country slaughtering the most receiving the appella- 
tion, victor. Even when there is no war, Earthians rob 
and murder each other. Some of those engaged in this 
activity are stored in edifices known as prisons. Institu- 
tions referred to as courts, presided over by persons 
classified as judges, decide which robbers and murderers 
shall be imprisoned and which shall be allowed to con- 
tinue their careers. One of the most difficult tasks for 
Earthians, the article said, is watching over the judges. 
Mr. Gulla Ver’s fourth instalment follows)... . 


I had not been in my new hangar above two months, 
when I became aware of a tremendous agitation churn- 
ing the vest-pocket citizens of the United States. The 
excitement was occasioned by campaigns for two pro- 
cedures, one called a military draft, the other, a po- 
litical draft. The differences between the two were out- 
lined to me by tiny experts. A military draft becomes 
necessary, it was explained, when there are not enough 
volunteers; whereas a political draft becomes necessary 
when there are too many volunteers or candidates. An- 
other difference between the political and military 
drafts, it appears, is that the person drafted in the 
military draft does not want to be drafted. As far as I 
could make out, the objective of the military draft is 
to increase the number of persons involved to a maxi- 
mum, while the objective of the political draft is to de- 
crease the number of persons involved to a minimum. 


. . . Curiously, United States citizens employ different 
terminology when speaking of political draft procedure 
in nations other than their own. In describing this 
phenomenon in other countries, United States residents 
employ the terms, totalitarianism or dictatorship. It is 
only when the process is applied in their own land, that 
they call it political draft. Why they use different words 
when the same tactics are applied in a foreign nation is 
something I cannot fathom. . .. A mammoth debate 
shaking the nation appeared to be: “Is it wise to change 
them at a time like this?” ... One citizen standing 
on my hand, his mouth in my ear, said: “In former 
emergencies, it was merely a matter of changing him. 
Now it’s a question of changing him and her. We can’t 
change him without changing her. It’s no longer a ques- 
tion of changing just someone in midstream.” 
THE PARADER 











